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The Thirty-Fourth Session 
of the International Labour Conference 


Geneva, June 1951 


The 34th Session of the Conference extended over 23 days, 
in the course of which the Conference itself held 26 plenary 
sittings, while the ten Committees which it set up also all met 
a large number of times. No comprehensive and detailed account 
of these proceedings can therefore be given within the limits of 
an article. The following pages merely attempt to draw atten- 
tion to the outstanding features of the session and to appreciate 
the measure of achievement attained. The texts of the Conven- 
tions, Recommendations and resolutions adopted by the Con- 
ference are published in the Official Bulletin. An account of 
the plenary sittings has been published in Industry and Labour.' 


NTERNATIONAL assemblies and conferences have become 
a familiar and integral part of the conduct of the world’s 
affairs and are to varying extents reflections of the state of 
the world. One such microcosm is the International Labour 
Conference, where the presence of workers and employers as 
well as Governments confers a peculiarly representative cha- 
racter ; and, of all the sessions that the Conference has held, 
the 34th Session perhaps possessed this character to a higher 
degree than ever before. 
It brought together sixty countries, represented by 603 
delegates and advisers—the highest figure in the history of 





1 Vol. VI, Nos. 1-2, 1 and 15 July 1951. 
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the Organisation. As a matter of comparison it may be noted 
that the First Session of the Conference, at Washington iu 
1919, consisted of less than 280 m nbers, representing forty 
countries, and that in 1939 the nur >er of countries was only 
forty-six, represented by some 350 members. Another feature 
worthy of remark is a continuity in 1>presentation which has 
proved of great value to the Organisation; at the 1951 
Session no less than five delegations included members who 
had fulfilled the same functions at the Washington Con- 
ference 32 years ago. 

The importance which Governments attach to the sessions 
of the Conference is well illustrated by the fact that eleven 
Ministers at the head of departments of labour or social 
welfare visited the Conference and that three more such 
Ministers were Government delegates. 

In 1951 the scope of the Organisation was moreover 
notably widened by the admission to membership of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, by the readmission of Japan 
and by the resumption of membership by Yugoslavia. When 
the necessary formalities have been completed by the Japa- 
nese Government, the Organisation will consist of sixty-five 
Member States. 

The agenda of the Conference contained three items which 
had already been the subject of first discussion at the pre- 
vious session : industrial relations (collective agreements, and 
voluntary conciliation and arbitration) ; equal remuneration 
for men and women workers for work of equal value; and 
minimum wage fixing machinery in agriculture. Questions 
which the Conference was to discuss for the first time were 
the objectives and minimum standards of social security ; 
co-operation between public authorities and employers’ and 
workers’ organisations ; and holidays with pay in agriculture. 
Items with which the Conference has to deal at every session 
are the Report of the Director-General, financial and budget- 
ary questions, and information and reports on the application 
of Conventions and Recommendations. Additional business 
included a number of amendments to the Standing Orders 
of the Conference, the consideration of resolutions submitted 
by delegates, and the election of members of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office and of the Asian 
Advisory Committee. 
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THE 34TH SESSION .OF THE CONFERENCE 
$ 
THE REPORT oF. THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


So: 

The Report: of the Divector-General followed the practice 
of recent years in proposing that the debate should centre 
on a broad issue of social policy, and put forward as such an 
issue the question of wages policy in conditions of full employ- 
ment. The Report contained an analysis of developments 
in wages policy over recent years and of current contro- 
versies concerning the type of policy which will best promote 
the interests both of the workers and of the community as 
a whole in present conditions, and made tentative suggestions 
concerning the basis for a satisfactory policy. In brief, these 
suggestions were as follows. Governments should satisfy 
themselves that total demand is no greater—and no less— 
than is required to absorb the goods and services produced 
when the economy is fully employed. There should be full 
public discussion, led by Governments, employers and workers, 
of the nature of the wage-price problem under full employ- 
ment. Governments, workers and employers should agree 
on certain relevant basic goals, namely, price stability, wage 
increases in proportion to the increases in the general level 
of productivity, and action to ensure for workers a fair share 
of the products of industry. Within this general framework 
the Government, employers and workers in each country 
should collaborate to evolve machinery, appropriate to their 
traditions, their administrative practices and the stage of 
their economic development, for assessing the actual increases 
in money wages for particular classes of workers which will 
be consistent with the basic goals. 

The Report was not, of course, confined to this single 
subject ; it included also the usual features of surveys of 
the economic situation and of trends in social policy, and a 
detailed account of the activities of the I.L.O. during the 
year under review. 


The Discussion 


The majority of the speakers in the discussion of the 
Report accepted the invitation to contribute their views on 
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wages policy in conditions of full employment, but, in accord- 
ance with long-established custom, the discussion also served 
as an opportunity for delegates to raise any economic or 
social question to which they felt special attention should 
be drawn, as well as to give accounts of legislative and other 
developments in their own countries. The range of the debate 
was thus extremely wide. It occupied 12 plenary sittings 
of the Conference, and the unprecedented number of speakers 
(109) who took part in it meant that a great variety of opinions 
found expression. In fact, the representatives of 51 countries, 
from all the continents of the world, spoke during the 
discussion, to which still further weight was lent by the speeches 
of fourteen Ministers at the head of departments of labour 
or equivalent organs of government, nine of whom specially 
visited Geneva for the purpose. The Ministers in question 
came from Austria, Belgium, the Dominican Republic, Egypt, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, India (Madras), 
the Netherlands, Pakistan, the Philippines, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom, the United States and Yugoslavia (Slovene 
People’s Republic). 

The central topic of wages policy obviously verges upon 
many kindred subjects, extending from industrial relations, 
production, the supply of raw materials, the effects of rearma- 
ment and the dangers of inflation, to the highest considera- 
tions of forms of political and economic organisation and the 
conflicting ideals which they involve. It was not therefore 
surprising that the solutions advocated should range through 
every shade of opinion, from believers in economic liberalism 
and free enterprise to the supporters of various forms and 
degrees of State control and those who put their faith in 
outright direction by workers’ councils. Such a discussion 
is not intended to, and indeed cannot, result in the adoption 
of any conclusions, but it may be claimed that the majority 
of the speakers were in general agreement with the sugges- 
tions put forward in the Report. That a co-ordinated wages 
policy is necessary to secure full employment ; that increase 
of productivity and wage increases must keep in line; that 
wages must be freely negotiated with freely organised workers 
and employers ; and that no section of the community should 
be allowed to claim more than its share, were principles that 
commanded wide assent. 
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In its more general aspects the range of the debate was 
striking proof of the variety of the Organisation’s activities. 
A mere recital of the subjects touched upon must suffice: 
the organisation of manpower, and the related questions of 
vocational and technical training and of migration ; technical 
assistance for underdeveloped countries and world economic 
development in general; national social security systems ; 
national housing schemes; the protection and welfare of 
indigenous populations and the populations of non-metro- 
politan territories ; freedom of association; the regional activ- 
ities of the I.L.O.; and the progress of ratification of inter- 
national labour Conventions, the pace at which it is desirable 
to adopt them and the forms which they should assume. 

The debate was of course far from unanimous on many 
subjects and the I.L.O. did not go uncriticised. Several dele- 
gates from Eastern European countries complained that insuffi- 
cient attention was paid to the study of economies with a 
non-capitalist system and that there was an inaccurate ten- 
dency to regard world economy as a homogeneous whole. 
In particular they stressed the view that rearmament in the 
Western countries inevitably involved reduced production for 
civilian needs and a lowering of the worker’s standard of living. 
The I.L.O. was also criticised for a refusal to face the problem 
of colonialism and for its retention of the “ colonial ” clauses 
in its Constitution and in international labour Conventions. 


The Director-General’s Reply 


In his reply the Director-General concluded that a better 
world, at peace, had been the keynote of the debate. To the 
suggestion made that the Conference should adopt no more 
Conventions in future he replied that difficulties in obtaining 
ratifications of Conventions or ensuring their implementation 
were no reason for desisting ; on the contrary, efforts should 
be redoubled, and it should not be forgotten how great an 
indirect effect the International Labour Code had exerted, 
especially in the less industrially developed regions of the world. 

The I.L.0.’s legislative work and its technical assistance 
programme were each part of a whole—but the initiative in 
technical assistance activities must come from the countries 
themselves ; the I.L.O. alone could not solve their problems. 
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The I.L.0. was also promoting an international operational 
migration programme. The problem was not confined to 
Europe, but in the first instance action was being concentrated 
on emigration from Europe. Actual migration movements 
had already been encouraged and assisted by the conclusion 
of bilateral agreements ; the groundwork for direct operations 
was laid, and the I.L.O. was now at the point where it could 
move into full operation. 

On the special theme for debate, the Director-General 
noted that many delegates had pointed out that the problem 
of inflation might not be solved merely by national action in 
the field of wages alone. It was therefore appropriate that 
Governments should be called upon to co-operate through 
international organisations in establishing some measure of 
stability in international commodity markets. Where inflation 
was the problem of individual nations, all sections of the 
community must be prepared to sacrifice potential sectional 
advantages in an atmosphere of genuine co-operation and 
mutual confidence. It was generally agreed that collective 
bargaining must continue as the basis for the establishment of 
economic relations, but it was likely to be carried on in an 
environment basically different from the past, as a result of 
a prospective long-term scarcity of labour and a consequent 
fundamental change in the bargaining strength of the parties. 
A new attitude was therefore needed, which must be initiated 
by the people who would have to accept its consequences. 

Some inflation, if controlled and moderated, might be a 
reasonable price for progress ; but due weight should also be 
given to the desirability of reserving some part of increased 
productivity to effect a reduction of prices for the benefit of 
those whose incomes were relatively stable in terms of money. 
The linking of increases in money wages with increases in 
productivity might be difficult to effect, but there was a 
reasonable margin for trial and error in achieving the basic 
aim, namely, that full employment should be accompanied by 
rising living standards and that it should not be endangered 
as a result of irresponsible action by any section of the economy. 

Today the countries of the world, whatever their political 
and economic beliefs, shared a common goal—the constant 
improvement of the living and working conditions of their 
people. That common interest united them in the I.L.O. and 
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in developing its universal character. The I.L.O. was making 
a@ positive contribution to world peace. Universality, however, 
implied universal service, as much to the underdeveloped 
countries as to those which are highly industrial—service to 
all countries, whatever the stage of their development or the 
nature of their economic or political organisation. 


OBJECTIVES AND MINIMUM STANDARDS OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


In 1949 the Officers of the Committee of Social Security 
Experts examined the expediency of revising the existing 
Conventions on the various branches of social security and 
suggested a new international instrument to cover the whole 
field, setting up two standards, a minimum and an advanced, 
for national legislation and, if the instrument took the form 
of a Convention, providing for ratification by stages. On the 
recommendation of the Director-General, the Governing Body 
accepted this suggestion and accordingly placed the item 
“ Objectives and Minimum Standards of Social Security ” on 
the agenda of the 34th Session of the Conference for conside- 
ration under the double-discussion procedure. The Office 
submitted a report to the Conference containing draft con- 
clusions along the lines indicated, based on replies to a question- 
naire that had been circulated to the Members. 

The Conference referred the subject of social security to 
a committee. In a general preliminary debate, the Workers’ 
members expressed themselves in favour of the principles 
contained in the text submitted by the Office, in particular, 
the inclusion of all branches of social security in one instrument, 
taking the varying possibilities of less-developed and highly- 
developed countries into account by providing minimum and 
advanced standards. The Employers’ members, on the other 
hand, opposed the Office text on the grounds that social 
security schemes applying to the entire population—and 
therefore not confined to the employed class—were outside 
the competence of the Conference ; that certain of the matters 
covered lay within the competence of other specialised agencies 
of the United Nations ; and that ratification based on a choice 
among branches and between minimum and advanced stan- 
dards was incompatible with the principle of specific and 
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comparable obligations. They consequently proposed that 
separate Conventions should be concluded for each branch of 
social security, which could be ratified by a large number of 
States, supplemented, if necessary, by a general Recom- 
mendation covering the whole problem. They further con- 
sidered that coverage under voluntary insurance systems 
regulated by the State, but not necessarily subsidised by the 
State, should be considered as qualifying coverage under the 
instrument. 

The committee decided provisionally to discuss the text 
submitted by the Office, on the assumption that the instrument 
would take the form of a Convention on minimum and advanced 
standards. However, it gradually became evident that the 
time at its disposal would not allow of the discussion of two 
standards and it therefore confined itself to the formulation 
of proposed conclusions on minimum standards of social 
security. The Conference adopted these general conclusions 
by 122 votes to 23; and by 127 votes to 23 it adopted a resolu- 
tion to place on the agenda of the 1952 Session of the Conference 
the question of minimum standards of social security, with a 
view to a final discussion of a Convention on the subject. It 


decided to place on the agenda of the 1952 Session the question 
of objectives and advanced standards of social security for 
a first discussion. Furthermore, it invited the Governing Body 
to consider appropriate measures, such as the convocation of 
a tripartite technical preparatory conference, to facilitate the 
work of the 1952 Session. 


Conclusions on the Minimum Standards of Social Security 


The conclusions adopted by the Conference envisage a 
Convention which would take account of the general tendency 
to unify the branches of social security in one comprehensive 
system, but would be sufficiently flexible to allow ratification 
by countries which introduce social security branch by branch. 
It would cover the following nine branches of social security : 
(a) medical benefits ; (b) sickness allowances ; (c) unemploy- 
ment allowances ; (d) old-age pensions ; (e) medical benefits, 
sickness allowances, invalidity pensions and survivors’ pen- 
sions in case of employment injury; (f) family allowances ; 
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(g) medical benefits in case of maternity, and maternity 
allowances; (h) invalidity pensions; and (i) survivors’ 
pensions. Under the classical insurance system medical 
benefits in case of sickness and sickness allowances are guaran- 
teed under the same scheme, but, in order to take account 
of those countries which provide only one type of benefit in 
case of sickness, or which provide benefit in cash and kind 
under different schemes, it was decided to consider medical 
benefits and sickness allowances as two different branches. 
On the other hand, medical benefits and pensions in case of 
employment injury, and medical benefits in case of maternity 
and maternity allowances, which are more generally provided 
under the same schemes, would constitute one branch each. 
For each of the nine branches the Convention would prescribe 
minimum standards in respect of persons protected, conditions 
for right to benefit, content or rate of benefits and duration 
of benefits, and it would prescribe standards common to all 
branches concerning right of appeal, financial resources, and 
administration. 

A Member could ratify the Convention by compliance with 
the requirements of at least three of the nine branches, two 
of which being among (a) to (f) above. The Employers’ 
members opposed this procedure on the grounds that the 
obligations involved by ratification would not be the same 
for each country, and proposed that the efforts of the Con- 
ference should be directed towards the conclusion of nine 
separate Conventions, one for each branch of social security, 
supplemented, if necessary, by a general Recommendation 
covering the whole problem. This proposal was rejected by the 
committee. In the plenary session of the Conference the 
chairman of the committee drew attention to the numerous 
precedents for such options in existing Conventions. The 
conclusions provide that a Member ratifying the Convention 
may subsequently notify the Director-General of the Office 
that it undertakes to comply with the Convention as regards 
some branch or branches not specified in its ratification. The 
new branch would thus become part of its ratification. 

The Convention would, in accordance with Article 19 (3) 
of the Constitution of the Organisation, allow a Member whose 
economy and medical facilities are insufficiently developed 
to avail itself of temporary exceptions from the normal stand- 
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ard in respect of the range of persons protected, the medical 
benefits provided in case of employment injury, and the 
permissive limitation of medical benefits and sickness allow- 
ances. No precise time limit for the validity of exemptions 
would be set, but a Member availing itself of this provision 
would be required to report annually on the progress made 
towards compliance with the normal minimum standard. 

The conclusions contain a provision designed to facilitate 
ratification by federal States. A federal State could accept 
the obligation in respect of a branch governed by federal 
legislation, a branch governed partly by federal legislation 
and partly by the legislation of its constituent units, or a 
branch governed wholly by the legislation of its constituent 
units, provided that in the two latter cases the provisions 
concerning scope are complied with in the aggregate, or in 
each of not less than two-thirds of the constituent units. Where 
ratification is based on compliance under the legislation of 
constituent units of a federal State, it is considered sufficient 
that the State is satisfied that compliance is achieved at the 
time of ratification and undertakes to report thereon annually. 

The Convention would set alternative standards in respect 
of the range of persons protected in order to take account of 
the tendency in certain countries to limit protection to 
employees, or to gainfully occupied persons, and their depend- 
ants; and the tendency in others to provide the entire 
population (in some cases subject to a means test) with bene- 
fits adequate for subsistence during specified contingencies. 
Where appropriate to the branch concerned, the standard 
would be met by a country covering the gainfully occupied 
population to the extent of 20 per cent. of the total population, 
or covering all residents subject to a means test; the mini- 
mum range of protection against unemployment and employ- 
ment injury would be fixed in relation to the total number 
of employees. For less-developed countries the minimum 
standard of coverage might be fixed temporarily in relation 
to the total number of employees in industrial workplaces 
employing at least 20 persons. 

When the report of the committee came before the Con- 
ference it was urged on behalf of a large majority of the 
Employers’ group that the Conference was not competent 
to invite Governments to introduce social security plans 
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applicable to the entire population. It was also urged that no 
scheme could be put into effect that was not compatible with 
the economic conditions in a given country ; that a detailed 
statement of items in a proposed Convention could not pos- 
sibly be applicable in all Member States, while the solution 
of “ temporary exceptions ” was unworkable ; and that selective 
ratification would be destructive of common obligations. 

The chairman of the committee replied to the argument 
concerning the competence of the Conference by drawing 
attention to Article 1 of the Constitution, which includes the 
promotion of the objects set forth in the Declaration of Phi- 
ladelphia among the aims and purposes of the Organisation. 
The Declaration, he pointed out, although drawn in general 
terms, clearly applies to populations as a whole, and he referred 
to Recommendations, also adopted at the Philadelphia Ses- 
sion in 1944, which deal explicitly with the extension of social 
security schemes to all workers and their families, including 
rural populations and independent workers. 

The Convention would provide that a voluntary insurance 
scheme, supervised and subsidised by the public authorities, 
should be regarded as equivalent to a compulsory insurance 
scheme for the purposes of ratification, subject to the coverage 
in aggregate of a substantial proportion of the persons eligible 
whose earnings were less than those of a skilled manual worker 
defined as typical; the Employers’ members were opposed to 
the conditions for the recognition of voluntary schemes, par- 
ticularly the condition requiring a State subsidy. Non- 
nationals would receive the same treatment as nationals under 
the Convention, but might be required to fulfil more stringent 
residence qualifications than nationals for such benefits as 
were not conditional on a period of contributions or employment. 

The Convention would contain definitions of the con- 
tingencies to be covered by each branch. Those suggested 
reflect the prevailing practices under existing schemes and 
the standards recommended at Philadelphia. A new feature 
was introduced in connection with the branch covering old 
age. Normally the prescribed age would be 65 years, but, in 
order to take account of the wide variations in the age dis- 
tribution of the populations of different countries and the 
consequent variations in the cost of old-age pension schemes, 
a higher age such that the number of persons having attained 
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that age would not be less than 10 per cent. of the number 
of persons under that age but over 15 years would be permitted. 

Qualifying conditions for short-term benefits would be 
fixed in general terms to ensure that the benefits would be 
restricted to the categories of persons for whom they were 
intended and to avoid abuse. The maximum qualifying periods 
of contributions, employment, or residence, acceptable for 
long-term benefits would be specified. 

The Convention would contain minimum standards for the 
content of the medical benefits to be provided under various 
branches. The care provided should be both preventive and 
curative. Cost sharing by the insured person not exceeding 
one-third and not involving hardship would be permitted 
except in respect of maternity, employment injury, and a 
disease known to entail prolonged care and likely to be cured. 
The minimum rates of cash benefits other than family allow- 
ances would be laid down for each branch for a standard 
heneficiary, ¢.g., a man having a wife and two children depen- 
dent on him. The benefits would have to attain at least the 
prescribed percentages of either individual earnings (ignoring 
the portion in excess of the earnings of a typical skilled worker) 
or, where a flat-rate benefit is guaranteed, the earnings of a 
typical unskilled worker. Schemes providing a benefit which, 
together with the means of the family in excess of an exempted 
amount, guarantee it adequate means of subsistence would be 
recognised ; in this case, the benefit plus any means taken 
into account would have to attain the specified percentage 
of the wages of a typical unskilled worker. (In the committee, 
the Employers’ members had opposed the inclusion of the 
third alternative on the grounds that it permitted a means 
test and therefore could not be considered to constitute an 
obligation equivalent to either of the other alternatives.) The 
percentages specified in the conclusions were adopted by a 
narrow majority. They are 40 per cent. for sickness, unemploy- 
ment and maternity allowances and for temporary incapacity 
allowances in case of employment injury, and 30 per cent. for 
old-age, invalidity and survivors’ pensions or allowances. The 
text submitted by the Office had suggested 50 and 40 per cent. 
respectively, and the Workers’ members expressed keen regret 
that these percentages were reduced. For beneficiaries other 
than the typical ones indicated, the benefits provided would 
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have to be proportional to those specified. The current bene- 
fits would be reviewed following substantial changes in the 
general level of earnings, where these result from substantial 
changes in the cost of living. The minimum rate of family 
benefits would be fixed at 5 per cent. of the earnings of a typical 
unskilled worker for the second dependent child and sub- 
sequent dependent children, account being taken of the value 
of benefits in kind. 

Old-age, invalidity and survivors’ pensions or allowances, 
medical benefits in case of employment injury or maternity, 
and family allowances, would be guaranteed throughout the 
duration of the contingency. The conclusions established the 
maximum waiting period that might be required and the 
limitations that might be set for the payment of medical 
benefits (other than those in respect of employment injury 
and maternity), sickness, maternity and unemployment allow- 
ances under the various branches in accordance with current 
practice and in general conformity with the provisions of the 
existing Conventions on social insurance. The suggestion of 
the Office to admit a waiting period of seven days in case of 
sickness allowances where the maximum duration of benefit 
was 52 weeks was rejected by the committee. 

The Convention would contain an obligation to guarantee 
a right of appeal in case of refusal of benefit or complaint 
as to its quality or quantity. The financial liability of the 
various branches of social security would be borne collectively 
by way of contributions, or by taxation, or by both, in a 
manner which would avoid hardship to persons of small 
means. Under compulsory insurance schemes insuring em- 
ployees only, the aggregate contributions of the insured per- 
sons would be limited to half the expected costs of the benefits 
and administration of the scheme; and, under voluntary 
insurance schemes, the aggregate contributions of the insured 
persons would be limited to three-quarters of such sum. 
A ratifying Government would accept general responsibility 
for the solvency of the branch concerned, and would ensure 
that the necessary actuarial studies and calculations are made. 
Some Government members stated that their Governments 
could not accept general responsibility for the solvency of a 
voluntary insurance scheme. The Convention, while taking 
account of various methods of administration, would require 
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assumption of general responsibility for the proper operation 
of the scheme by the ratifying country. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The Conference referred to a committee the texts of two 
proposed Recommendations concerning collective agreements 
and voluntary conciliation and arbitration, and also proposed 
conclusions concerning co-operation between public authorities 
and employers’ and workers’ organisations. 


Collective Agreements 


On the basis of conclusions adopted by the Conference at 
its 33rd Session!, the Office had prepared the text of a proposed 
Recommendation, which was communicated to Governments. 
This text, as modified in the light of the replies received, was 
submitted to the Conference. 

The committee agreed that the text provided a satisfactory 
_ basis for discussion. It appreciated that there were consider- 

able divergencies between the various countries in the systems 
in operation and in the national practice followed concerning 
collective agreements. It endeavoured, therefore, to formulate 
certain principles with sufficient flexibility to make them 
generally acceptable and ensure their implementation by the 
parties in some countries and by laws or regulations in others. 

The Office had proposed, in the light of the proceedings at the 
33rd Session of the Conference and of the replies received from 
the Governments, that the international regulations should 
take the form of a Recommendation. A Workers’ member 
presented an amendment proposing that the whole text should 
take the form of a Convention as the appropriate method of 
supplementing the general principles already contained in 
Convention No. 98, while the Belgian Government member 
proposed in a further amendment that only the questions of 
collective bargaining machinery and the definition and effects 
of collective agreements should be embodied in a Convention. 





1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LXII, Nos. 3-4, September- 
October 1950, pp. 220-23. 
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The committee, however, decided by a majority that a Recom- 
mendation was more appropriate to a field in which relations 
are governed, in a number of countries, by voluntary agreement 
rather than by national regulations, and this decision was 
endorsed by the Conference. 

The provisions of the Recommendation—designed to be 
implemented by the parties concerned or by the public authori- 
ties, aS may be appropriate under national conditions— 
may be summarised as follows. 

Appropriate machinery should be established, by means of 
agreement or laws or regulations, to negotiate, conclude, 
revise and renew collective agreements, or to be available 
to assist the parties in the negotiation, conclusion, revision 
and renewal of collective agreements. The organisation, 
methods of operation and functions of such machinery should 
be determined by agreement between the parties or by national 
laws or regulations. 

“ Collective agreements ” are defined as all agreements in 
writing regarding working conditions and terms of employment 
concluded between an employer, a group of employers, or one 
or more employers’ organisations, and one or more represen- 
tative workers’ organisations or, in the absence of such organi- 
sations, the representatives of the workers duly elected and 
authorised by them in accordance with national laws and 
regulations. Nothing in the definition should be interpreted 
as implying the recognition of any association of workers 
established, dominated or financed by employers or their 
representatives. 

With regard to the effects of a collective agreement, the 
Recommendation provides that it should bind the signatories 
thereto and those on whose behalf it is concluded. Employers 
and workers bound by a collective agreement should not be 
able to include in contracts of employment stipulations con- 
trary to those contained in the collective agreement; such 
stipulations should be regarded as null and void and automa- 
tically replaced by the corresponding stipulations of the 
agreement. However, stipulations in contracts of employment 
more favourable to the workers than those prescribed by a 
collective agreement should not be regarded as contrary to the 
agreement. The above provisions concerning the effects of 
collective agreements should not be regarded as calling for 

2 
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legislative measures if effective observance of the agreements 
is secured by the parties thereto. The Recommendation 
further provides that the stipulations of a collective agreement 
should apply to all workers of the classes concerned employed 
in the undertakings covered by the agreement, unless the 
agreement specifically provides to the contrary. 

Another provision recommends that, where appropriate 
having regard to established collective bargaining practice, 
measures, to be determined by national laws or regulations 
and suited to the conditions of each country, should be taken 
to extend the application of all or certain provisions of a collec- 
tive agreement to all the employers and workers included 
within the industrial and territorial scope of the agreement. 
The Recommendation suggests that national laws or regula- 
tions may make the extension of a collective agreement subject 
to the following (among other) conditions: (a) that the 
agreement already covers a number of employers and workers 
concerned which is, in the opinion of the competent authority, 
sufficiently representative ; (b) that, as a general rule, the 
request for extension shall be made by one or more organisa- 
tions of workers or employers who are parties to the agreement ; 
(c) that, prior to the extension, the employers and workers to 
whom the extension would make the agreement applicable 
should be given an opportunity to submit their observations. 

Disputes arising out of the interpretation of a collective 
agreement should be submitted to an appropriate procedure 
for settlement established either by agreement between the 
parties or by laws or regulations. 

The supervision of the application of collective agreements 
should be ensured by the employers’ and workers’ organisations 
parties thereto, or by the bodies existing in each country for 
this purpose, or by bodies established for the purpose. 

Finally the Recommendation provides that national laws 
and regulations may, among other things, require employers 
to take steps to bring to the notice of their workers the texts 
of agreements applicable to their undertakings, require the 
registration or deposit of agreements and subsequent changes 
therein, and prescribe a minimum period during which, in the 
absence of a contrary provision in the agreement, collective 
agreements shall be binding unless revised or rescinded at an 
earlier date by the parties. 
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When the text submitted by the committee came before 
the Conference, it was explained on behalf of the Employers’ 
group that they could not give positive support to the proposed 
Recommendation because its provisions to a certain extent 
interfered with the voluntary element in the making of collective 
agreements. The proposed Recommendation was adopted by 
the Conference by 152 votes to none, with 29 abstentions. 


Voluntary Conciliation and Arbitration 


On the basis of conclusions adopted by the Conference at 
its 33rd Session the Office had prepared the text of a proposed 
Recommendation, which was communicated to Governments. 
This text, with only very slight changes made in the light of 
the replies received, was submitted to the Conference. 

The committee took this text as the basis for its work 
and, after a short discussion, adopted the text of the proposed 
Recommendation, but made two important changes in it. 
In the first place the committee adopted an amendment 
presented by the South African Government member proposing 
the deletion, in the part concerning conciliation procedure, of a 
paragraph providing for employers and workers concerned in a 
dispute to be represented at all stages of such procedure. By 
so doing the committee sought to render the text more flexible, 
but made it clear that it was in no way intended to exclude 
the parties from the procedure. Secondly, in order to emphasise 
the optional nature of the conciliation and arbitration pro- 
cedures under consideration, the committee decided to add to 
the text a provision to the effect that nothing in the Recom- 
mendation may be interpreted as limiting, in any way what- 
soever, the right to strike. 

The provisions of the Recommendation—designed to be 
implemented by the parties concerned or by the public author- 
ities as may be appropriate under national constitutions—may 
be summarised as follows. 

Voluntary conciliation machinery appropriate to national 
conditions should be made available to assist in the prevention 
and settlement of industrial disputes ; where it is constituted 
on a joint basis employers and workers should be equally 
represented. The procedure should be free of charge and 
expeditious; any time limits for the proceedings should be 
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fixed in advance and kept to a minimum. It should be made 
possible either for a party to the dispute or the conciliation 
authority ex officio to invoke the procedure. 

After submission of a dispute to conciliation with the 
consent of all the parties concerned, the parties should be 
encouraged to abstain from strikes and lockouts during the 
procedure. Agreements reached during or as a result of con- 
ciliation should be regarded as equivalent to agreements 
concluded in the usual manner. 

After submission of a dispute to arbitration for final 
settlement with the consent of all the parties concerned, the 
parties should be encouraged to abstain from strikes and 
lockouts during the procedure and to accept the award. 

Finally, as mentioned above, nothing in the Recommenda- 
tion may be interpreted as limiting the right to strike. 

When the text submitted by the committee came before 
the Conference it was adopted by 176 votes to none, with 


2 abstentions. 


Co-operation between Public Authorities 
and Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations 


The committee had before it a report submitted by the 
Office containing proposed conclusions on co-operation at the 
level of the undertaking, at the level of the industry, and at 
the national level. 

The committee had time to consider only the question of 
co-operation at the level of the undertaking and was in agree- 
ment in considering that the international regulation of this 
question could be contemplated only in the form of a Recom- 
mendation. 

Owing to the divergency of views on this complex question, 
as well as to the short time available for consideration, the 
committee decided to propose to the Conference that only 
certain very general principles should be embodied in its 
conclusions, that the present discussion should be regarded 
as the first discussion of the conclusions, and that the question 
should be placed on the agenda of the 35th Session of the 
Conference with a view to second discussion and the adoption 
of a Recommendation at that session. 
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The committee decided, therefore, that co-operation at 
the level of the undertaking should be dealt with in a Recom- 
mendation. The conclusions adopted were as follows. 

Appropriate steps should be taken either for the encourage- 
ment, or for the establishment by legislation, of machinery 
for consultation and co-operation between employers and 
workers at the level of the undertaking on matters of mutual 
concern within the scope of collective bargaining machinery. 

In accordance with national custom or practice effect may 
be given to such consultation and co-operation by voluntary 
agreement or by legislation or regulations, which would deter- 
mine the scope, functions, structure and methods of operation 
appropriate to the conditions in the various industries and 
undertakings. 

These conclusions were adopted by the Conference by 
140 votes to 2. 

In addition the committee adopted a resolution to the effect 
that the question of co-operation at the level of the under- 
taking should be placed on the agenda of the next general 
session of the Conference for second discussion ; that the Office 
should be instructed to prepare for submission to Governments 
with a view to a first discussion next year a draft text contain- 
ing, a8 model guiding principles, examples of good practice 
in consultation and co-operation at the level of the under- 
taking, which should be taken into account in legislation or 
in negotiations concerning arrangements for co-operation made 
on a voluntary basis in individual cases; and that the question 
of co-operation between public authorities and employers’ 
and workers’ organisations at the level of the industry and at 
the national level should be placed on the agenda of the next 
general session of the Conference for a first discussion. 

This resolution was adopted by the Conference by 125 votes 
to 24, with 15 abstentions. 


EQUAL REMUNERATION FOR MEN AND WOMEN WORKERS 
FOR WORK OF EQUAL VALUE 


This question had been the subject of first discussion at 
the 1950 Session of the Conference.! This year the Conference 





1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LXII, Nos. 3-4, September- 
October 1950, pp. 226-29. 
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had to take a final decision on international regulations con- 
cerning equal remuneration for men and women workers for 
work of equal value. The committee set up by the Conference 
to deal with the question decided in favour of the adoption 
of a Convention covering general principles, supplemented by 
a Recommendation on methods of application. 

The committee took as its basis of discussion the drafts 
prepared by the Office, which were founded on the conclusions 
adopted at the previous session and the observations made by 
the Governments upon these conclusions. 

The Convention defines the term “ remuneration ” and lays 
down that the term “ equal remuneration for men and women 
workers for work of equal value ” refers to rates of remunera- 
tion established without discrimination based on sex. On the 
latter point several Employers’ members of the committee 
desired a definition of “work of equal value” and made 
several proposals to that effect, introducing the idea of equality 
of output (in quality and quantity) in the work performed 
by men workers and women workers, or providing that a 
difference between the rate of remuneration of a man worker 
and a woman worker based on any other factor than sex 


should not be regarded as contrary to the principle of equal 
remuneration. These proposals were not, however, accepted. 


The Convention 


Under the Convention States Members undertake to 
promote the application of the principle to all workers by 
means appropriate to the methods in operation for determining 
rates of remuneration and, in so far as is consistent with such 
methods, to ensure the application of the principle. The 
Convention provides that the principle may be applied by 
various means: national laws or regulations ; legally established 
or recognised machinery for wage determination ; collective 
agreements ; or a combination of these various means. The 
committee rejected a proposal that Member States should 
be required to apply the principle by national laws or regula- 
tions; the majority considered it desirable to respect the 
methods in force in the various countries for the determination 
of wages. 

The Convention provides that, where such action will 
assist in giving effect to its provisions, measures shall be 
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taken to promote objective appraisal of jobs on the basis of 
a single standard, namely, the work to be performed. It 
further provides that differential rates between workers which 
correspond, without regard to sex, to differences as determined 
by the objective appraisal in the work to be performed shall 
not be considered as being contrary to the principle of equal 
remuneration. This provision formed part of the proposed 
Recommendation but, on the proposal of the French Govern- 
ment member, the committee decided that if it were included 
in the Convention it would make clearer the interpretation 
to be given to the term “equal remuneration for men and 
women workers for work of equal value ”. 

In this connection also, the committee considered that 
account should be taken of the methods of wage fixing in force 
in the various countries ; the Convention therefore provides 
that the methods to be followed in the objective appraisal 
of jobs may be decided upon by the authorities responsible 
for the determination of rates of remuneration, or, where such 
rates are determined by collective agreements, by the parties 
to those agreements. 

Lastly the Member States undertake, by ratification of 
the Convention, to co-operate with the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations concerned for the purpose of giving effect to the 
provisions of the Convention. 


The Recommendation 


The Recommendation deals with methods of application 
of the principle of equal remuneration. It first specifies 
certain fields in which the public authorities should intervene 
directly, in consultation with the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations concerned, as regards application of the prin- 
ciple ; these are central government departments or agencies, 
and work in which rates of remuneration are subject to 
statutory regulation or public control. 

It then provides that, where appropriate in the light of 
methods in operation for the determination of rates of remunera- 
tion, provision should be made by legal enactment for the 
general application of the principle. There follow two para- 
graphs regarding action by the public authorities to ensure 
or encourage the progressive application of the principle. 
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Member States are recommended, where appropriate and in 
agreement with the employers’ and workers’ organisations 
concerned, to establish, or encourage the establishment of, 
methods for the objective appraisal of the work to be performed, 
either by job analysis or by other procedures, with a view 
to providing a classification of jobs without regard to sex. 

In order to raise the productive efficiency of women 
workers and give them opportunities equal to those of men 
workers, it is recommended that measures should be taken 
to ensure that women have equal or equivalent facilities for 
vocational guidance or employment counselling, for vocational 
training and for placement, and to encourage them to use 
these facilities ; to provide welfare and social services which 
meet the needs of women workers, particularly those with 
family responsibilities, financing these in such a way as not 
to prejudice the employment of women; and to promote 
equality of men and women workers as regards access to 
occupations and posts, without prejudice to the provisions 
of international regulations for the protection of the health 
and welfare of women. 

Lastly it is laid down that every effort should be made 


to promote public understanding of the principle of equal 
remuneration and that investigations to promote the principle 
should be undertaken. 


Adoption of the Convention and Recommendation 


In plenary sitting the various points of view, both on the 
form and on the substance of the proposed international 
regulations, found expression in the general discussion of the 
committee’s report. A proposal by the Government delegates 
of Australia, Denmark, India, Sweden and the United Kingdom 
to transform the proposed Convention into a Recommendation 
was rejected by 103 votes to 68. The Convention was finally 
adopted by 105 votes to 33, with 40 abstentions, and the 
Recommendation by 146 votes to 18, with 19 abstentions. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR QUESTIONS 


The Conference set up a committee on agricultural labour 
to which it referred the final examination of the proposed 
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Convention and Recommendation concerning minimum wage 
fixing machinery in agriculture’ and the first examination 
of the question of holidays with pay in agriculture. 


Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery 


The committee took as a basis for its discussions the 
texts of the proposed Convention and Recommendation pre- 
pared by the Office after consultation with the Governments 
of the States Members. The three groups were unanimously 
agreed on the necessity of international regulations leading 
towards the universal creation or maintenance of suitable 
minimum wage fixing machinery in agriculture. The only 
important difference of opinion which was expressed concerned 
the form which these regulations should take. The Employers’ 
members restated the position which they had taken up 
during the first discussion of this question in 1950 and urged 
that the international regulations should take the form of a 
Recommendation rather than that of a Convention. However, 
a motion to this effect was defeated in the committee and 
the proposed texts of a Convention and a Recommendation 
were adopted with only minor modifications. 

The Convention, taking account of the special nature of 
agriculture, lays down certain principles for the creation or 
maintenance of adequate machinery whereby minimum rates 
of wages can be fixed for workers employed in agricultural 
undertakings and related occupations, leaving to the national 
authority to decide upon the nature of the machinery that 
best suits national circumstances and upon the class of per- 
sons who are to benefit from the provisions of the Convention. 
Partial payments in kind are authorised, with certain reserva- 
tions concerning the nature of such payments and the value 
attributed to them. Special emphasis is placed on the partici- 
pation of workers and employers in the setting up and the 
operation of the minimum wage fixing machinery, and the 
Member States are called upon to report annually to the 
Office on the methods and the results of the application of 
the machinery. 





1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LXII, Nos. 3-4, September- 
October 1950, pp. 225-26. 
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The text originally contained an article permitting exemp- 
tions to be made from the provisions of the Convention in 
the case of large areas where, by reason of the sparseness of 
the population or stage of development of the area, it is found 
impracticable to enforce the provisions. The Government 
delegates of Argentina, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Mexico and 
Poland and several Workers’ delegates objected to this article, 
which was deleted. 

The Recommendation contains detailed principles to be 
observed in determining minimum wage rates in agriculture 
and sets forth in greater detail the manner in which employers 
and workers should be associated with the machinery. It is 
further recommended that the minimum wage rates should 
be given adequate publicity and that there should be a 
sufficient number of qualified inspectors to ensure that the 
workers actually receive the wages due to them. 

The Convention was adopted by the Conference by 116 
votes to 31, with 27 abstentions, and the Recommendation 
by 131 votes to 3, with 44 abstentions. 


Holidays with Pay 


The committee adopted as a basis of discussion the pro- 
posed conclusions prepared by the Office. There was unani- 
mous agreement on the necessity for international regulation 
of the question, but there was some disagreement on the 
form which the regulations should take. The Employers’ 
members and a few Government members were in favour 
of a Recommendation which would, in their view, better 
achieve the end in view. The majority of the committee, 
however, favoured a Convention sufficiently flexible to ensure 
the widest possible application. 

The Conference decided that the international regulations 
should take the form of a Convention, supplemented by a 
Recommendation. The conclusions approved by the Conference, 
which will serve as a basis for the preparation of a Convention 
and a Recommendation for the second discussion, take account 
of the special nature of agriculture and are confined to laying 
down the principle of granting holidays with pay to agri- 
cultural workers, leaving the national authority to decide upon 
the length of the holiday and the minimum period of con- 
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tinuous service required to entitle the worker to a holiday 
with pay. There should be more favourable holiday provisions 
for young workers and apprentices, and provision for pro- 
portional holidays if the worker does not meet the require- 
ments of continuous service as laid down by the national 
authority. The worker should receive his usual remuneration 
in respect of the holiday period, and any agreement to relin- 
quish the right or to forego the annual holiday with pay 
should be void. There should also be participation by workers 
and employers in the machinery for determining holidays with 
pay. 

The conclusions for a Recommendation state that the 
minimum length of the holiday with pay should be one work- 
ing week for a period of one year’s continuous service, with 
proportionate holidays for shorter periods of service ; and a 
minimum of two working weeks for young workers (including 
apprentices), with similar proportionate holidays. It is also 
recommended that the length of the paid holiday should 
increase with the duration of service. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions Submitted by Delegates 


Following its usual practice the Conference set up a com- 
mittee to examine the draft resolutions submitted by delegates 
on questions which were not upon the agenda of the session. 
There were pine such resolutions, but three of them—those 
concerning the celebration of an International Labour Organi- 
sation Day, the composition of the Governing Body, and the 
submission of an annual report by the Governing Body to the 
Conference—were withdrawn by their proposer and were not 
therefore discussed. 

The Workers’ delegate of the Argentine Republic had 
submitted two draft resolutions, concerning (1) a proposed 
Declaration of the Rights of the Worker and (2) a proposed 
Declaration of Old-Age Rights. Against the adoption of the 
first of these resolutions it was argued that no useful purpose 
would be served by a further declaration in addition to those 
in the Preamble to the Constitution and in the Declaration of 
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Philadelphia and that, moreover, since the United Nations 
was considering the inclusion of clauses concerning the basic 
rights of workers in the proposed Covenant on Human Rights, 
any further action would be unnecessary duplication. On the 
subject of a Declaration of Old-Age Rights it was pointed out 
that the substance of the matter was covered by the considera- 
tion by the Conference of comprehensive social security mea- 
sures, and that the Director-General was assisting in the study 
of old-age rights which the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations was undertaking in pursuance of resolutions adopted 
by the General Assembly and the Economic and Social Council. 
In these circumstances the committee decided not to recom- 
mend the adoption of these resolutions and the Conference 
concurred in this recommendation. 

A draft resolution concerning world peace had been sub- 
mitted by Mr. Vavritka, Government delegate of Czechoslo- 
vakia. The general argument in support of the proposal was 
that preparation for war was having an unfavourable influence 
on the conditions of the workers ; but the committee considered 
that the subjects dealt with—the conclusion of a peace pact, 
demilitarisation, and the withdrawal of troops—were of an 
essentially political character and were not therefore within 
the competence of the I.L.0. The Conference agreed with this 
view. It should, moreover, be noted that after the discussion 
in the committee the resolution was withdrawn by its mover 
in favour .of another proposed resolution submitted by 
Mr. Altman, Polish Government delegate, concerning peaceful 
economic development. 

This text stated that expenditure on armaments resulted 
in lowering the standard of living of the peoples and in hin- 
dering economic and social development, and urged a substan- 
tial reduction in war budgets, the demilitarisation of Western 
Germany and Japan, and the conclusion of a peace treaty 
between the five great Powers. After a short discussion the 
committee concluded that political matters were again in 
question and decided against the adoption of the text submitted 
to it. Several speakers spoke on the question when it came 
up in plenary sitting. Mr. Licki (Government delegate, Poland) 
and Mr. Mestitz (Government delegate, Czechoslovakia) 
urged that, if the 1.L.0. wished to maintain its influence 
and its position, it must place itself resolutely at the side 
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of the defenders of peace, and fight the armaments race and 
the militarisation of national economy; the workers of the 
world expected the I.L.0. to help them in their efforts to 
preserve peace and to protect them against attacks which 
threatened their happiness, their living and their very lives. 
In reply, Mr. Kaiser (Government delegate, United States) 
stated that there was a tendency on the part of certain Govern- 
ments to suggest that they and their sponsors alone were 
the guardians of the world’s peace and the protectors of the 
working men and women all over the world. In fact, the true 
defenders of the world peace and of economic stability con- 
ducive to higher standards of living for their working popu- 
lation were to be found outside those countries protected by 
the “Iron Curtain ”, as was demonstrated by such facts as 
the opposition to the United Nations intervention in Korea 
and to impartial investigation by the United Nations with the 
object of suppressing forced labour and establishing trade 
union freedom. At the end of the debate the Conference 
accepted the view of its committee that the resolution raised 
issues on which it would not be appropriate for the Conference 
to make a pronouncement. 

Mr. Vavfriéka and the Czechoslovak Workers’ delegate 
had also submitted a proposed resolution asking the Conference 
to condemn the decision of the French Government to prohibit 
the activities of the World Federation of Trade Unions in 
France, which was in their view a violation of trade union 
rights and freedom of association. The French Government 
member of the committee explained that his Government's 
decision had been taken under the Act of 1 July 1901 (amended 
by the Legislative Decree of 12 April 1939) concerning the 
status of foreign organisations in France. The question was 
entirely a matter of French domestic law, over which the 
I.L.0. had no competence. The W.F.T.U. had requested 
that its headquarters should be established in France and the 
Government had granted that request under the discretionary 
powers which it possessed. By the fact of its request the 
W.F.T.U. had placed itself under French national law. The 
French Government had since—still within its discretionary 
powers—withdrawn the permission which it had previously 
seen fit to grant. The effect of that action was not to dissolve 
the W.F.T.U. but merely to deprive it of the legal personality 
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that it had until then enjoyed under French law. The 
decision was not contrary to the Freedom of Association 
Convention, and it did not infringe the workers’ right to 
organise. It had not affected the affiliation of the French 
General Confederation of Labour to the W.F.T.U., or the 
consequences of that affiliation. The members of the Con- 
federation were free to take part in the meetings of W.F.T.U. 
bodies. They were free to leave French territory to attend 
these meetings and to return. Nor could it be claimed that 
there was any breach of France’s obligations as a Member of 
the United Nations and of the specialised agencies as regards 
non-governmental organisations admitted to consultative 
status. There was in fact no obligation laid on Member States 
by Article 71 of the Charter. The French Government, however, 
gave an assurance that it would place no obstacle in the way 
of participation by the W.F.T.U. in the work of the United 
Nations and the specialised agencies when meetings were held 
on French soil. 

Attention was, moreover, called to the procedure which 
should be followed when it was considered that there had 
been a breach of trade union rights, namely, appeal to the 
Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission on Freedom of 
Association. The question was further debated in plenary 
sitting, when the supporters of the resolution maintained that 
the French Government had violated the statute of an interna- 
tional organisation recognised by the United Nations, that 
it had applied a law applicable to foreign associations to an 
international organisation, and that it had applied an excep- 
tional law to a trade union organisation whose statute came 
under the ordinary law concerning trade unions, thus infrin- 
ging the principles of the Freedom of Association and Protection 
of the Right to Organise Convention, 1948. The position of 
the French Government was again explained by Mr. Ramadier, 
French Government delegate, and the proposed resolution was 
finally rejected, as the committee had recommended. 

Lastly Mr. Altman, Polish Government delegate, had 
requested, in another resolution, that Article 35 of the Con- 
stitution should be amended so as to place an absolute obliga- 
tion on Member States to apply the Conventions which they 
ratify to non-metropolitan territories, including trust terri- 
tories, and also that Article 19 should be amended so that 
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federal States would have the same obligations as other coun- 
tries in regard to the ratification of Conventions. In support 
of the amendment of Article 35 it was argued that its provi- 
sions were inconsistent with the Charter of the United 
Nations ; against amendment it was urged that there was 
nothing to justify the alteration of a clause that had been 
in force only since 1948, and which had been found to facilitate 
the progressive application of the International Labour Con- 
ventions to non-metropolitan territories and to enable account 
to be taken in this respect of the constitutional status of 
the territories in question. 

On the subject of Article 19 it was remarked that, in so 
far as the resolution implied that federal States would be 
required to modify their constitutional structure in order to 
permit ratification of Conventions as in other States, this 
proposal was unacceptable to the federal States. The com- 
mittee decided to recommend the Conference not to adopt the 
proposed resolution. The Conference, after a debate of some 
length in which the mover of the resolution, supported by 
Mr. Vavfritka (Government delegate, Czechoslovakia), again 
explained the views he had previously submitted to the com- 
mittee, accepted the committee’s recommendation. 


Resolution on International Peace and Security 


The Conference adopted a resolution concerning the main- 
tenance and restoration of international peace and security. 
This reasserts the firm intention of the I.L.O. to pursue the 
cause of peace by all practicable means within its power, 
and declares that the Organisation will collaborate to this 
end with the General Assembly and the Security Council and 
will furnish them all appropriate information and assistance. 
This resolution was adopted by 132 votes to 8, with no 
abstentions. 


APPLICATION OF CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
The committee which the Conference appoints annually 


to consider the effect given by Member States to its past 
decisions laid marked emphasis on the practical application 
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of Conventions and Recommendations. This attitude is best 
illustrated by its remarks on the new obligation, contained 
in the revised Article 23 of the Constitution, which requires 
Governments to communicate to the representative organisa- 
tions of employers and workers copies of the information and 
reports on Conventions and Recommendations submitted to 
the International Labour Office. The committee pointed out 
that, while the great majority of Governments appear to 
comply with this provision, there was some doubt whether 
the organisations concerned were fully conscious of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded them to take a more active part in the 
supervision of the application of international labour standards. 
The committee noted that very few national organisations 
had so far commented on their Governments’ reports to the 
I.L.0., and attributed this silence either to the correctness 
of the reports or to the fact that employers and workers had 
not so far given sufficient attention to the opportunities now 
open to them. The possibility of collaborating with Govern- 
ments in ensuring the full implementation of Conventions and 
Recommendations was, in the committee’s opinion, no less 
important than the direct part played by employers and 
workers in the preparation of these texts. 


Reports on Ratified Conventions 


The committee adopted an equally realistic approach to 
the reports on ratified Conventions (Article 22 of the Constitu- 
tion), which this year again failed to give full satisfaction as 
regards the information supplied on the practical application 
of the Conventions. It expressed its gratitude to the thirty- 
three Governments which, in reply to observations and requests 
for supplementary information made either by the Committee 
of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recommen- 
dations or by itself, had submitted additional data in writing 
or orally. It regretted, on the other hand, that certain Govern- 
ments, though represented in the Conference, had not found 
it possible to come before it to give such explanations. The 
absence of such information was considered especially dis- 
appointing in cases where Governments had not submitted 
the reports due. The committee expressed the hope that the 
simplified reporting procedure recently decided upon by the 
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Governing Body would make it possible for Governments to 
improve the quality of their reports by focusing attention 
on the details of practical application and particularly on 
cases where discrepancies still exist between national law 
and practice and the terms of the relevant international 
standards. 


Reports on Unratified Conventions and on Recommendations 


The committee had also before it reports on certain 
unratified Conventions and on certain Recommendations 
(Article 19 of the Constitution), dealing with the protection 
of dockers against accidents, with vocational training and 
apprenticeship, and with labour inspection. It noted with 
regret that the number of such reports received was still 
very much below that requested, and expressed the hope that 
the policy decided upon by the Governing Body as regards 
these reports—to limit their number, to group them by subject 
matter and to simplify the forms to be used in drafting them— 
would lead in future to a definite improvement. The com- 
mittee found the information supplied by Governments as 


regards their labour inspection services particularly valuable. 
Because of the great importance of these services in ensuring 
the effective application of national and international labour 
legislation the committee stressed the desirability of addi- 
tional ratifications of the Labour Inspection Convention, 
1947, which has been adhered to so far by eleven States 
Members. 


Decisions of the 1949 Session of the Conference 


The third item before the committee concerned information 
supplied by Governments on the steps which they have taken 
to bring the decisions of the 32nd Session of the Conference 
(1949) before their “ competent authorities ”. Here also the 
committee had to call attention to the insufficient number 
of cases of full compliance with this constitutional obligation. 
It pointed out that this submission is an indispensable corollary 
to the pre-legislative work of the Conference and that the 
decisions of the Conference may become a dead letter unless 
they are brought to the attention of the competent authorities. 
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General Discussion 


The realistic attitude of the committee was most apparent 
during its general discussion, which consisted mainly of a 
searching enquiry into the relative importance of Conventions 
and Recommendations. Some Employers’ members stressed 
the danger of Conventions being used as an instrument of 
propaganda and one member in particular pointed to the 
difficulties encountered by certain States, especially those with 
a federal structure, in ratifying Conventions, and wondered 
whether preference should not be given to Recommendations 
and resolutions. The Workers’ members and several Govern- 
ment members pointed out that the Convention was the 
backbone of the system of social protection which the I.L.O. 
is trying to build up for the workers. 

It was recalled in the course of the discussion that the 
report submitted by the Conference Delegation on Constitu- 
tional Questions in 1946, prior to the revision of the I.L.0O. 
Constitution, had stated in particular: “ When ratified and 
applied ... Conventions constitute codes of fair international 
competition... The ratifications so far adopted . . . represent 
a more far-reaching network of international obligations than 
have been created in any other field of social or economic 
policy.” Moreover, according to the Constitution, the Recom- 
mendation served a definite purpose, since this form of decision 
only applied in circumstances “ where the subject, or aspect 
of it, dealt with is not considered suitable or appropriate at 
that time for a Convention ” (Article 19, paragraph 1, of the 
Constitution). 

The committee felt, after the examination which it had 
been able to make of the reports submitted in pursuance of 
Article 19 of the Constitution on unratified Conventions and 
on Recommendations, that if an international comparison was 
already difficult in respect of unratified Conventions it was 
even more so in respect of Recommendations, which constitute 
something akin to programmes of social legislation without 
creating, like Conventions, a system of legal obligation between 
States. In conclusion the committee recognised the import- 
ance of using the Convention procedure whenever practicable, 
and thought that there was no reason to alter the principle of 
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the present system, which leaves the Conference with the 
alternative of using whichever of the two instruments may be 
most appropriate in any particular case. 


Discussion in Plenary Sitting 


The committee’s report, which had been adopted unani- 
mously, was the subject of a full and lengthy debate in plenary 
sitting. Two main trends of opinion emerged. The extreme 
expression of one of them was the view that most Member 
States treat Conventions as if they were Recommendations 
and that they might therefore just as well. be adopted as 
Recommendations in the first place. It was also suggested 
that, if in the past a Recommendation had perhaps been a 
less desirable instrument than a Convention, this was no longer 
the case, since the amendments to the Constitution in 1946 
carried with them very definite obligations in regard to 
Recommendations. 

On the other hand the Conference was warned that a spate 
of interminable Recommendations would disillusion the 
masses and be the undoing of the I.L.0. It was urged that 
Conventions constitute international laws implying reciprocity 
of obligations and commitments, while Recommendations 
represent only a provisional and temporary stage of inter- 
national legislation, so that Conventions could not be neglected 
without serious damage to the Organisation. It was also 
pointed out that between 1949 and 1950 there had been 150 
ratifications, more than during any other two years in the 
history of the I1.L.0., and that there was therefore no ground 
for pessimism. 

This brief account of the debate may serve to confirm the 
view of one speaker, who said that the report of the committee 
on the application of Conventions and Recommendations was 
“ probably the most important item on the agenda ” and that 
“ those who participate in these Conferences could, with profit, 
devote a whole session to a detailed and candid examination 
of the results achieved ”. The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted by the Conference. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE QUESTIONS 


The Budget for 1952 


The Conference adopted by 161 votes to none the gross 
budget of the International Labour Organisation for 1952, 
which amounts to $6,470,639, as compared with $6,219,506 
in 1951. When the Director-General presented the budget 
estimates to the Finance Committee of Government Represen- 
tatives of the Conference he reminded the committee that in 
the previous year he had submitted a budget without a request 
for an increase, and said that he had hoped that this year 
it would again have been possible for him to submit a budget 
without an increase. He had found to his regret that this was 
impossible. He was acutely aware of the real difficulties 
experienced by many Governments in paying their contribu- 
tions to international organisations, especially in view of the 
shortage in many countries of the hard currencies in which 
these contributions are payable. He was very conscious of the 
need to take account of the resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in which the General Assembly 
urged the specialised agencies to intensify their efforts to 
stabilise their regular budgets by the elimination or deferment 
of less urgent projects. Every endeavour had been made to 
keep the estimates within the limits strictly necessary to 
carry out the most urgent tasks laid upon the Organisation. 

The allocation of the expenses of the Organisation among 
Member States was determined by the Conference on a scale 
recommended by the Finance Committee of Government 
Representatives. This scale was based on the 1951 scale, 
which was revised with a view to achieving a more equitable 
distribution of the financial burdens of membership than the 
1951 scale itself. 


Standing Orders 


The Conference took action to include in its Standing 
Orders new rules concerning co-ordination with the United 
Nations and with other specialised agencies. These new rules 
are based on model rules drawn up by the Administrative 
Committee on Co-ordination in response to a request from the 
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Economic and Social Council. They cover prior consultation 
with other organisations as regards proposals for new activi- 
ties to be undertaken by the I.L.O. relating to matters which 
are of direct concern to other organisations, consultation with 
other interested organisations as regards proposals for inter- 
national Conventions covering matters of concern to other 
organisations, and the time limit for the submission of proposals 
for new activities to the competent bodies of the different 
organisations. The Governing Body had already decided to 
include such rules for consultation with other international 
organisations in its own Standing Orders and in the Standing 
Orders of Industrial Committees, and also approved similar 
amendments to the Rules concerning the Powers, Functions 
and Procedure of Regional Conferences convened by the 
I.L.0. The Conference, on the recommendation of the Govern- 
ing Body, decided to approve the proposed new rules in its 
own Standing Orders and, in accordance with Article 38 of 
the Constitution of the 1.L.0., confirmed the amendments 
approved by the Governing Body to the Rules concerning 
the Powers, Functions and Procedure of Regional Conferences 
convened by the I.L.O. The Conference and the Governing 
Body both decided that the amendments involving consulta- 
tion with other organisations should come into force as from 
the date of the adoption of corresponding amendments to their 
Rules of Procedure by the Economic and Social Council and 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

The Conference also decided to modify the final article 
in future Conventions, which refers to periodical reports on 
the working of Conventions in force. The amendment is 
designed to allow the Governing Body to decide the appro- 
priate moment for re-examination of a Convention without 
having to take the matter up automatically at fixed intervals. 

Lastly the Conference amended its Standing Orders on a 
recommendation made by the Governing Body after consider- 
ing the question of associating Members of the International 
Labour Organisation more closely with its work. The effect 
of this amendment is that at each Governing Body election 
the Government Electoral College as a whole now elects 
eight Governments, which act collectively as deputy Government 
members for the eight States holding elective seats on the Govern- 
ing Body. It was understood that the election of these deputy 
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Government members would be undertaken separately from 
the election to select the eight Members of the Organisation 
other than the eight States of chief industrial importance, the 
Governments of which are entitled to appoint regular Govern- 
ment members of the Governing Body; that the election 
of deputy members would follow the election of these regular 
members ; and that the Government Electoral College would 
be exactly the same for each of these two elections. It was 
also understood that the attention of the Government Electoral 
College should be drawn to the desirability of paying the same 
regard to geographical considerations in the election of the eight 
deputy members as is paid in the election of the eight regular 
members. It was further noted that the Governing Body 
had decided that each regular member should have the right 
to choose which of the deputy members should replace him 
in the event of his absence. At the same time it was noted 
that the Constitution of the I.L.O. does not preclude a Govern- 
ment represented on the Governing Body from appointing a 
substitute member of another nationality and that such 
appointments would be permitted if the Governing Body 
were to amend its own Standing Orders to this effect. 





























Election of the Governing Body 





The elections to the Governing Body which were held in 
the course of the 34th Session of the Conference were con- 
ducted in accordance with this amendment to the Conference 
Standing Orders and the various considerations mentioned 
above. The results of the election were as follows : 





















Government members : 






Belgium Mexico 
Chile Pakistan 
Finland Portugal 









Tran Venezuela 








Government deputy members : 








Australia Norway 
Burma Philippines 
Colombia Switzerland 
Greece Uruguay 
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Employers’ members : 

Mr. Cornil (Belgium) 

Sir John Forbes Watson 
(United Kingdom) 

Mr. Gemmill (Union of 
South Africa) 

Mr. McCormick (United 
States) 


Employers’ deputy members : 


Mr. Taylor (Canada) 

Mr. Allana (Pakistan) 

Mr. Bergenstrém (Sweden) 
Mr. Campanella (Italy) 


Workers’ members : 


Mr. Ali (Pakistan) 

Mr. Delaney (United States) 
Mr. Ibafiez (Chile) 

Mr. Jouhaux (France) 


Workers’ deputy members : 


Mr. Béhm (Austria) 
Mr. Cofifio (Cuba) 

Mr. Jodoin (Canada) 
Mr. Mori (Switzerland) 


. Pons (Uruguay) 

. Tata (India) 

. Waline (France) 

. Yllanes Ramos (Mexico) 


. Fennema (Netherlands) 
. Calheiros Lopes 


(Portugal) 


. Alam (Turkey) 
- Kuntschen (Switzerland) 


. Monk (Australia) 
. Roberts (United 


Kingdom) 


. Shastri (India) 
. Sélvén (Sweden) 


. Pastore (Italy) 

. Pequeno (Brazil) 

. Sumarno (Indonesia) 
. Vermeulen (Nether- 


lands) 


The Governments which hold non-elective seats on the 
Governing Body are Brazil, Canada, China, France, India, 
Italy, the United Kingdom and the United States. 


VERIFICATION OF CREDENTIALS 


Article 3 of the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation provides that “the credentials of delegates and 
their advisers shall be subject to scrutiny by the Conference ”, 
and that the Conference may, by a two-thirds majority, 
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“refuse to admit any delegate or adviser whom it deems not 
to have been nominated in accordance with this Article ” 
The Credentials Committee, ‘which the Conference set up to 
undertake this scrutiny, had before it objections to the nomi- 
nation of the Workers’ adviser of Ceylon, the Workers’ delegate 
of France, the Workers’ delegate of Italy, and the Workers’ 
delegate and adviser of the Union of South Africa. 

The observations made in the Conference by the Govern- 
ment delegates of Poland and Czechoslovakia concerning the 
nomination of the Chinese delegation were also.referred by the 
Conference to the committee. 

The Chinese delegation to the 34th Seasion of the Conference 
had been appointed by the Government of the Chinese Republic. 
The delegates who objected considered that only the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China, with its capital 
at Peking, could validly represent China. This situation had 
already arisen at the last session of the Conference and the 
arguments advanced in the objection remained, in general, 
the same. The Credentials Committee had noted at the 33rd 
Session that the same problem had arisen in other international 
organisations, and, in particular, in the United Nations, where 
the question was still in suspense ; it had concluded that the 
only possible solution was to recognise that the Government 
of the Chinese Republic had validly nominated the repre- 
sentatives of that country to the 33rd Session of the Conference. 
This year the Credentials Committee noted that the General 
Assembly of the United Nations was pursuing its examination 
of this question. The committee did not consider that the 
present time was an appropriate one for the Conference to 
examine further the objections which had again been sub- 
mitted ; while emphasising the importance which the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation attaches to the effective 
participation in its work of Government, Employers’ and 
Workers’ representatives of all peoples, it unanimously found 
in its report that the credentials of the members of the Chinese 
delegation at this session were in good order. The Conference 
took note of this report without discussion. 

The other objections submitted to the committee were 
made by trade union organisations which alleged that certain 
Workers’ delegations had not been appointed in accordance 
with the Constitution, that is, in agreement with the organisa- 
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tions which were most representative of the workers of each 
country concerned. 

The committee rejected the ,protest made against the 
eredentials of the Workers’ adviser of Ceylon; it considered 
that it did not possess any clear proof that this appointment 
was contrary to the provisions of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation. 

The objection to the credentials of the French Workers’ 
delegate was made bythe French General Confederation of 
Labour (C.G.T.). The French Workers’ delegate to the 34th 
Session of the Conference was, as in previous years, Mr. Léon 
Jouhaux, President of the Confédération Générale du Travail - 
Force Ouvriére. In the opinion of the organisation which made 
the protest this Confederation could not be considered as the 
industrial organisation most representative of the French 
workers. The French Government, however, pointed out that 
in making the contested appointment it had taken into account 
the views of the most representative organisations and had 
done its best to bring about an agreement among all the parties 
concerned. The Credentials Committee observed that, even 
if the exact membership figures of the Confédération Générale 
du Travail on the one hand, and of the Confédération Générale 
du Travail - Force Ouvriére on the other, were not certain, it 
appeared that the former was still numerically the biggest 
organisation, though it was not possible to state that its 
membership exceeded that of the other organisations combined. 
The committee further observed that the French Government 
did not appear to have taken every possible step to obtain the 
agreement of the Confédération Générale du Travail to the 
appointment of the Workers’ delegate. The committee stated 
that it was aware that the appointment to which objection 
was made was undoubtedly carried out on the basis of uncer- 
tain data and in an extremely difficult atmosphere. Therefore, 
taking account of the fact that Mr. Jouhaux exercised highly 
important trade union functions in France, it did not think 
fit to recommend the Conference to invalidate his credentials. 

In respect of the objection to the credentials of the Italian 
Workers’ delegate the committee concluded that the Italian 
Government had done what it could to nominate the Workers’ 
delegate and his advisers in agreement with the most repre- 
sentative Italian workers’ organisations, but that its efforts 
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had been unsuccessful. The Credentials Committee unani- 
mously rejected the objection, but pointed out that it could 
not help thinking that it was the duty of the Italian Govern- 
ment to undertake more active enquiries as to which organi- 
sation was in actual fact the strongest in Italy, so that it might 
have the agreement of at least that organisation to the nomi- 
nation of the Workers’ delegate. It recommended the Italian 
Government to pursue its efforts in this direction in the 
future. 

Lastly the committee unanimously rejected the objection 
to the credentials of the Workers’ delegate of the Union of 
South Africa and his adviser ; it considered that the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa had done everything 
possible to obtain the agreement of the most representative 
organisations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Conference had thus adopted two new international 
labour Conventions and four Recommendations, bringing the 
total number of Conventions adopted since 1919 to 100, and 
the number of Recommendations to 92. It prepared for the 
work of its 1952 Session by laying the foundations for the 
discussion and adoption of four international instruments and 
by placing on the agenda of that session three other items for 
first discussion. It had also adopted a resolution relating to 
the maintenance and restoration of international peace and 
security, and had discharged its constitutional and adminis- 
trative functions, such as the election of the Governing Body 
and the adoption of the budget for the coming year. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the session, apart 
from the number of delegations and of members taking part 
in it, with the consequent amplitude of the discussion on the 
Director-General’s Report, was the extent of the debate on the 
reports submitted to the Conference by its committees. Not 
infrequently in the past the Conference has adopted its com- 
mittees’ reports with little or no discussion. At the 34th Session 
there were lively and informative debates on the reports sub- 
mitted by the Committees on Agricultural Labour, on Equal 
Remuneration, on Industriai Relations, on Social Security, 
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on the Application of Conventions and Recommendations, 
and on Resolutions.. 

In a final review of the session it should also be recalled 
that the 34th Session, by admitting one State Member, taking 
the necessary steps for the readmission of another, and wel- 
coming the return of a third, moved along the path towards 
that universality to which the Director-General had referred 
as follows in his speech : 


. . . I constantly plead and hope for universality. For it 
is only in an open world that this spirit can continue to grow. Only 
out of the constant contact of man with man, of mind with mind, 
can come the international society we seek. No single person, no 
single nation, is the repository of all truth. We can all learn from 
each other. If we act from the deepest wellsprings of our conscience 
—sincerely and honestly seeking the betterment of our fellow men— 
if we bury our differences in a community of purpose far transcending 
our individual, selfish, narrow lives, we shall be an irresistible force 
rolling on in ever deepening humanity and understanding towards 
our ultimate aim and goal—when each will be brother to all in the 
fellowship of peace. 





Negotiated Social Security Plans 
for North American Automobile Workers 


by 


Max BLOcH 


Actuary, Social Security Department, U.A.W.-C.I.0.5 


Many millions of workers in various industries in the 
United States now participate in pension and other schemes 
supplementing the Federal and State social security system. 
Moreover, even apart from the great number of persons covered, 
these schemes established by collective agreement are important 
because of their indirect effect on legislation and on the develop- 
ment of the statutory security programme. It is clear, therefore, 
that no proper estimate of the provision for income security in 
the United States can be formed without taking full account of 
the non-statutory benefits available. 

Though mainly concerned with the schemes worked out in 
the automobile industry, the following article gives much useful 
general information on the origins and characteristics of the 
negotiated pension plans and arrangements for medical and 
disablement benefit. These are not without their shortcomings, 
as the author points out; but future developments both in the 
plans themselves and in the general social security programme 
may be expected to lead to a more perfect system. 





1 The opinions expressed in this article are those of the author and do not 
necessarily represent those of the International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers. 
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NEGOTIATED SOCIAL SECURITY PLANS 


, gare in the United States and Canada, organised 

in the International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers (U.A.W.-C.1.0.), have 
made a concentrated and highly successful effort in their 
contract negotiations with individual employers to estab- 
lish social security plans supplementing Federal and State 
programmes. Most of these plans were negotiated between 
October 1949 and October 1950, and during the same period 
similar plans were established by other unions for groups of 
steel workers, rubber workers, electrical workers, etc. The 
outstanding feature of these plans is the provision for workers’ 
pensions which, through the amount of public attention 
aroused though not perhaps through its long-range signifi- 
cance, has overshadowed the provisions for other workers’ 
security benefits. The continued importance of the plans in 
American social security is so certain that a brief survey may 
be useful. The main emphasis in this article is on the plans 
covering automobile workers, because the U.A.W.-C.1.O. has 
acted as the spearhead of the movement with a social security 


programme comprising, apart from the actual benefits, such 
features as joint employer-employee administration, sound 
financing, and a clearly conceived inter-relationship between 
negotiated plans on the one hand and existing and contem- 
plated governmental and other public and semi-private pro- 
grammes on the other. 


THE “PENSION DRIVE” OF 1949-50 


Not all of the features of the workers’ security plans estab- 
lished through collective bargaining in 1949 and 1950 can 
be described in terms of the general principles of social security ; 
some of them can be properly understood only in the light of 
a few historical notes. 


Early Developments 


Prior to the depression of the early nineteen-thirties the 
belief that a man’s economic insecurity is solely the result 
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of his ineptitude or profligacy or both was widespread among 
Americans, even among American workers. The impact of 
the depression went far to destroy this view, and steps were 
subsequently taken in recognition of the fact that even the 
very capable individual is at the mercy of forces that may 
deprive him of the barest elements of decent living. The 
remedy, in most general terms, was found to be concerted 
action on the part of, or in behalf of, those whose economic 
security is exposed to the most immediate threats. Action 
by the workers themselves was enhanced by the Wagner Act, 
which strengthened their collective bargaining position ; power- 
ful unions expanded into new industries (the automobile 
workers were organised on a large scale only during the later 
stages of the depression or afterwards), fighting primarily for 
the security of the worker on the job, for better wages and 
working conditions. Action in behalf of workers who are not 
employed or whose employment is interrupted came mainly 
through the Social Security Act passed in 1935, which provided 
the basis for a social security system; however, despite 
numerous amendments, provision for medical care and for 
temporary and permanent disability compensation is still 
conspicuously absent from Federal legislation. 

The supplementing of public social security benefits by 
private means evoked in the beginning only moderate interest 
from employers and workers. A radical change of attitude 
on the part of numerous employers was caused by the economic 
stabilisation measures during the second world war. Wages 
were frozen and labour became scarce. Voluntary social 
security measures, on which no serious financing restrictions 
had been imposed, provided a convenient means of improving 
labour relations and making jobs more attractive. The 
employees and their unions welcomed these plans without 
usually taking part in their formulation and administration. 
In many industries manual workers were covered by various 
employer-sponsored (though frequently jointly financed) secur- 
ity plans. In the automobile industry, however, the emphasis 
was on coverage for clerical workers; some modest short- 
term benefits were provided for the manual workers in the 
plants, but not one of the companies actually producing 
automobiles provided pension coverage for manual workers 
before 1949. 
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A second strong incentive for the establishment of private 
social security plans was provided by tax legislation that 
made the establishment of pension plans exceedingly cheap. 
After the Internal Revenue Act of 1942 the number of pension 
plans qualifying for tax exemptions increased very rapidly— 
at the end of 1947 there were very nearly 11,000 such pension 
plans in all industries in the United States and over 3,500 
in Canada. 

The rate at which new plans were established decreased 
considerably during the immediate post-war period, when the 
chief concern of the workers and of their unions was to keep 
cash wages in step with swiftly rising prices; but in the 
summer of 1947 the Ford Motor Company, in the course of 
collective bargaining, offered its workers a pension plan which 
was to be financed jointly by the company and the workers. 
Though the U.A.W.-C.1.0. recommended acceptance of the 
plan, the workers turned it down in favour of a wage increase 
and improved working conditions. In the following year an 
agreement was reached between the Ford Motor Company 
and its workers on a plan providing for short-term insurance 
benefits. This agreement had been preceded by an agreement 
with the Kaiser-Frazer Corporation for a company payment 
of 5 cents per hour into a fund intended for similar benefits. 

At the time of these modest beginnings of negotiated social 
security plans in the automobile industry, the United States 
Congress passed the Labor-Management Relations Act, better 
known as the Taft-Hartley Act. This directs employers and 
unions alike to bargain in good faith about “rates of pay, 
wages, hours of employment, and other conditions of employ- 
ment ”.2. Early in 1948 the Labor Relations Board ruled 
that workers’ pensions are part of “ other conditions of employ- 
ment ” and are therefore a matter for collective bargaining ; 
this ruling was upheld by the courts.* Similar rulings were 





1 The figure for the United States is taken from a report of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue reproduced in Prentice Hall Pension and Profit Sharing 
Service, Issue No. 6, September 1949 ; the Canadian figure is based on data 
in an article “ Pension Plans in the Canadian Industry”, in the Labour 
Gazette (Ottawa), Vol. L, No. 4, April 1950, pp. 443 et seq. 


? National Labor-Management Relations Act, section 9 (a). 


’Inland Steel Company v. National Labor Relations Board, 7th U.S. 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, 23 September 1948; review declined by the 
Supreme Court on 25 April 1949. 
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obtained in other cases relating to group health and accident 
insurance as well as to pension plans. 

Towards the end of 1948 the post-war boom gave way to 
a trend towards “ disinflation ”. The effect on public opinion 
was twofold : whatever sympathy there had previously been 
for a new “ round ” of wage increases in industry was quickly 
dispelled, and apprehension concerning economic security 
became widespread. Serious thought was given to the in- 
adequacy of the level of Federal old-age insurance benefits, 
which had remained unchanged since 1939. The average 
monthly old-age insurance benefit was approximately $26 for 
a single worker and $40 for a couple over 65, while old-age 
assistance payments fixed by each State—available upon proof 
of need and designed to reflect the subsistence level—climbed 
to considerably higher amounts. Bills to remedy this situation 
were being considered by the Congress, but they made little 
progress and their ultimate fate seemed uncertain. A general 
feeling developed, not only among the working population, 
that immediate action was needed. 

The creation of a legal basis for negotiated social security 
schemes, the “ disinflationary ” economic situation, and the 
growing realisation of the inadequacy of Federal social insur- 
ance benefits contributed, each in its own way, to the setting 
of the stage for the events of 1949 and 1950. Another con- 
tributing factor was that major labour contracts were open 
for renegotiation in 1949. All steel producers of importance 
had contracts expiring at the middle of the year, and in the 
automobile industry the contract between the U.A.W.-C.1.0. 
and the Ford Motor Company was to expire at approximately 
the same time. Of the other two of the “ Big Three” car 
manufacturers the Chrysler Corporation had a _ contract 
permitting reopening of negotiations for wages in 1949; the 
contract with the General Motors Corporation, the biggest of 
all, extended without opening rights into 1950. 


The Course of Negotiations 


The U.A.W.-C.1.0. published, well ahead of the date of 
its contract negotiations with the Ford Motor Company, the 
following outline for workers’ security programmes! : 





1 Ammunition (official publication of the Education Department, U.A.W..- 
C.1.0.), Vol. VII, No. 3, March 1949. 
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Pensions. 


1. [Pensions of] $100 a month at the age of 60 after 25 years’ service, 
with graduated pensions for shorter periods of service. 


2. Protection of the pension rights of workers who die or are 
separated from the payroll before they are retired. 


3. Administration by a Board of Trustees on which the workers 
are equally represented with the employer. 


4. [The pensions] to be paid from employer-financed trust funds, 
and are to cover everybody in the bargaining unit. 


Health and Security. 

1. Five per cent. of payroll to be paid by the employer into a health 
and security trust fund, for health and security and related 
purposes. 


2. The fund to be administered by a Board of Trustees with union 
representation equal to that of management. 


The benefits to be provided from the health and security 
trust fund were as follows: 
1. Payment of half a worker’s wages for periods during time out 


for illness or accident, the payments to begin on the eighth day 
after the onset of illness and on the first day after an accident. 


2. Full payment of all hospital expenses (semi-private room rates 
allowed) for the worker and his family. 


3. Full payment of the costs of all medical care for the worker and 
his family. 


4. Death benefit (life insurance) on the death of a wage-earner, 
equal to the average yearly earnings of the wage-earner (as a 
minimum). The benefit should be partly in lump sum and partly 
in monthly payments to provide the family with a monthly 
income during the period it is making an adjustment to the 
death of the family provider. 


This outline still contained broad statements and minor 
details side by side ; later on, these were carefully separated 
and expanded in demands presented to individual employers. 
Most conspicuous, perhaps, is the absence from the outline 
of any reference to total and permanent disability benefits. 

Karly in June 1949 the Union presented to the Ford 
Motor Company much more detailed demands, which were 
never published in full. The company countered by asking for 
a truce on the wage front until 1950. Although the Union 
4 
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insisted on its full demands for pensions, a health and security 
plan, and a pay boost, it agreed to extend the contract on a 
day-by-day basis beyond the expiration date and to continue 
negotiations. 

In the meantime the labour-management situation in the 
steel industry was approaching a climax. The demand of the 
United Steelworkers of America (C.1.0.) for pensions and 
insurance benefits had not been completely rejected by the 
big steel companies, but the principle of exclusive employer- 
financing of the programmes had become an issue on which 
neither side was willing to yield. In order to forestall an 
industry-wide strike the President of the United States on 
15 July 1949 appointed a fact-finding board, whose task it 
was “ to investigate and to inquire into the issues in dispute ” 
and to make recommendations to the parties “as to fair and 
equitable terms of settlement ”. The Board reported its findings 
to the President on 10 September; these were immediately 
accepted by the steelworkers but not by the companies and, 
as a consequence, the steelworkers’ union declared a strike 
in the entire industry beginning on 1 October 1949. 

The findings of the Steel Industry Board became of import- 
ance far beyond this one industry. After having noted that 
“ social insurance and pensions should be considered a part 
of normal business costs to take care of temporary and perma- 
nent depreciation of the human ‘ machine’ in much the same 
way as provision is made for depreciation and insurance of 
plant and machinery ”, and that “ unless government provides 
such insurance in adequate amount, industry should step in 
to fill the gap ”, the Board came to the following conclusions ! : 































It is recommended as fair and equitable under all the circum- 
stances that a social insurance plan? be incorporated into the collective 
bargaining agreements of the industry. . . The plans should be 
paid for by the employers without contributions by the employees ; 
but should be limited in net cost to about $80 per year per employee, 
or 4 cents per hour on a basis of a 2,000-hour work year... It 
is recommended ... that pension plans be established in this 
industry, with the cost to be borne by the employers without contri- 
butions from the employees. . . Pensions should be limited in net 


















1STEEL Inpustry Boarp: Report to the President of the United States 
on the Labor Dispute in the Basic Steel Industry (Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1949), p. 9 et seq. 

2 This term is used by the Board in the same sense as the term “ health 
and security programme ” used by the U.A.W.-C.I.0. 
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cost to a maximum of about $120 per employee per year, or 6 cents 
per hour on a basis of a 2000-hour work year. Based on the union’s 
cost estimates, this will provide, when added to the average Social 
Security old-age benefits, about $100 per month on retirement at age 
65 of the average employee. 


As regards both “social insurance ” and pensions, the 
Board recommended that separate plans be established through 
negotiations between the unions and individual companies, 
and that the cost of existing plans be included in the cost 
of the plans suggested by the Board. 

The U.A.W.-C.1.0. declared that most of the basic prin- 
ciples in the findings were in accord with its own programme. 
It gave the Ford Motor Company notice of a strike and, 
a few hours before the time limit, a memorandum agree- 
ment was signed by exhausted bargaining teams. Many 
basic recommendations of the Steel Board were incorporated 
into the first Ford settlement. Provision was made for an 
actuarially sound and completely employer-financed pension 
plan, which went even beyond the Board’s recommendations 
in that it was to be jointly administered. This plan was to 
be combined with a jointly financed health and security 
programme in such a manner that the aggregate payments 
by the employer for pensions and health and security benefits 
would amount to a “package cost” of 10 cents per hour. The 
maximum monthly old-age retirement income at the age of 65 
was to be $100, inclusive of Federal old-age insurance benefit. 

It was the combination of an employer-financed pension 
plan with a jointly financed health and security scheme that 
shortly afterwards provided the basis for a settlement of the 
steel strike. For the U.A.W.-C.I.0. this combination provided 
the solution of the otherwise insoluble immediate problem of 
obtaining from each employer a relatively fixed set of benefits 
within the limits of a “10-cent package ”. If the principle 
of purely employer-financed benefits had become universal 
for all parts of the negotiated security programmes, the 
Union would have been faced with a dilemma: (1) either the 
same benefits would have been demanded everywhere, with 
the result that employers of high-cost groups (old workers, 
large contingents of female workers, etc.) would have offered 
considerable resistance to the greater cost, which would have 
affected their competitive situation ; or (2) the benefits would 
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have had to be reduced for high-cost groups, which needed 
them most, in order to hold the total cost to a fixed level 
—a situation which would have been unacceptable to the 
Union. The mixed character of the financial system made 
it possible to have benefits according to a fairly uniform 
pattern, to maintain the principle of exclusive employer- 
financing in the pension sector, and yet to hold employer 
payments per employee within narrow limits throughout the 
industry. 

When negotiations with the Chrysler Corporation reached 
a decisive stage at the end of 1949, the same problem came 
into the open once more: while the Union demanded an 
“economic package ”, the Corporation took the position that 
only benefits should be discussed, i.e., amounts of total retire- 
ment income including Federal old-age insurance benefits. 
Anticipating an early upward revision of Federal benefits, 
the Corporation offered an employer-financed pension scheme 
which, to the untrained eye, looked better than that provided 
for under the Ford contract; in the Corporation’s offer, 
however, no reference was made to cost and to its funding 
in advance of retirement. To this the Union replied that 
its primary objective was a measurable economic gain, and 
that the lower cost of pensions due to the prospective increase 
in Federal old-age insurance benefits should enable the other 
benefits paid for by the Corporation to be improved. The 
detailed allocation of the “economic package ” to certain 
benefits could be worked out only after the package had been 
won. Moreover, the Union insisted that the points concerning 
adequate advance funding and joint administration, which 
had been accepted by the Ford Motor Company, should also 
be conceded by the Chrysler Corporation. This dispute led 
to a bitter and protracted strike, which ended in a settlement 
embodying the pension benefits proposed by the Corporation, 
the principle of joint administration, and improved health 
and security benefits. The principle of sound advance funding 
of pension cost was also fully upheld in the settlement, so 
that reference to a total “ economic package ” could be made, 
but the contract itself did not specify fixed employer con- 
tributions in terms of cents per hour. 

The memorandum agreement that had averted a strike 
in the Ford Motor Company had mentioned a fixed amount 
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per man-hour to be paid into a pension fund. The Union 
contended that this amount should be payable during the 
five-year contract period, regardless of legislative developments 
affecting the Federal old-age insurance benefits ; the Company, 
however, insisted that it should be reduced if Federal benefits 
were increased by legislative action. The discussions between 
the Union and the Company about the interpretation of this 
clause held up the writing of detailed provisions for pension 
plan operations and threatened to delay the inception of 
the pension plan. These discussions resulted in a revised 
agreement which substituted a guaranty of adequate advance 
funding for guaranteed payments in terms of cents per hour. 
The Chrysler Corporation also yielded, after another month 
of strike, and agreed to the same guaranty of advance funding. 

When the Chrysler strike ended at the beginning of May 
1950, negotiations were already in progress between the Union 
and the General Motors Corporation—the largest automobile 
manufacturer in the world, whose contract expired at the end 
of May. The Union contended that the 1949 pattern of 
pensions and health and security benefits was no longer 
applicable in 1950, and that higher benefits should be provided, 
if necessary at higher cost. In addition to these social security 
matters, other labour relations issues of great importance were 
at stake. In spite of the broad scope of the collective bargain- 
ing programme and of its complexity, negotiations proceeded 
with a minimum of publicity and resulted in complete agree- 
ment well ahead of the contract expiration date. The principal 
feature in relation to pensions was that, unlike the Ford and 
Chrysler contracts, the pension amounts payable from the 
employer-financed fund were stated in place of the amounts 
of total retirement income inclusive of Federal old-age insur- 
ance benefit. The pensions to be paid from the fund were 
such that, with the increased Federal benefits, there would be 
total monthly retirement incomes in excess of $100 (with 
& maximum of $125) for many retired workers. Perhaps of 
even greater long-range significance than the new features of 
the pension plan were the innovations in the health and 
security part of the programme. The General Motors contract 
immediately became the prevailing, though not exclusive, 
pattern for a large number of contracts with other companies 
in the industry. 
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The Union continued, however, to give preference to pension 
plans in which the old-age retirement benefit payable from 
the employer-financed fund is expressed in terms of the 
difference between a total retirement income and the Federal 
old-age insurance benefit. The principal reason for this attitude 
was the desire to maintain pressure by employers upon the 
United States Congress with a view to a speedy revision of 
the Social Security Act. The president of the Union had 
stated the issue in his verbal testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Finance on 15 March 1950, as follows! : 


We take the position that we can make progress only if the whole 
community makes progress. We can get security only if all of America 
gets security. . . We fought for a non-contributory * pension plan 
in industry because we knew that that was the key to getting action 
at the Federal Government level. . . To the extent that we can 
increase the Federal programme and get it up to where it is adequate, 
to that extent we will de-emphasise our private plans and minimise 
their importance, and ultimately wipe them out completely. 


The effect of this “ two-way drive ” (a drive both on the 
collective bargaining front and on the legislative front) became 
evident when, at the end of the summer, the Social Security 


Amendments of 1950 became law, with increased benefits to 
begin on 1 October. It is very likely that the most important 
and most lasting effect of the pension drive of 1949-50 was 
its influence in expediting the amendments. 

But when the new law had been passed, the employers who 
had negotiated “ integrated ” pensions (7.e., pensions inclusive 
of Federal old-age benefit) of $100 a month found that eco- 
nomic developments, coupled with the “ break through the 
$100 ceiling ” which the Union had achieved in negotiations 
with the General Motors Corporation, made it difficult for 
them to enjoy the full savings expected from increased Federal 
old-age insurance benefits. A developing defence economy 
threatened to produce a shortage of skilled labour and a quick 
equalisation of benefit schemes seemed desirable in view of 
the possibility that economic stabilisation measures might 
“ freeze ” workers’ security benefits simultaneously with wages. 





1 Walter P. ReuTHer : Security and Dignity in an Expanding Economy 
(Detroit, Public Relations Department, U.A.W.-C.1.0., 1950), pp. 6-7. 

oak Non-contributory ” in Union terminology means “ financed exclusively 
by the employer” and, as used here, does not relate to an assistance pro- 
gramme. 
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The Ford and Chrysler plans, which had been negotiated for 
five-year periods, were therefore revised by mutual agreement 
between the Union and the employers concerned after less 
than one year. In the Ford plan the maximum total retirement 
income was raised to $125 inclusive of Federal old-age insurance 
benefit, whereas Chrysler changed to the General Motors 
pattern of basic benefits payable from the employer-financed 
fund regardless of the Federal benefit. Other benefits were 
likewise improved. 

Some of the Canadian subsidiaries of United States auto- 
mobile producers, and a few other Canadian companies 
bargaining with the U.A.W.-C.1.0., have also established 
workers’ security programmes. Their pension plans provide 
for benefits that are comparable to the benefits paid from 
pension funds in the United States, but with small additional 
amounts which will be discontinued if governmental social 
insurance benefits payable on a basis other than need become 
available in Canada. To this extent the Canadian plans 
reflect the Union’s two-way approach developed in the United 
States. 


Statistics of Coverage under Negotiated Programmes 


Public statements regarding the extent of coverage under 
the programmes negotiated by the U.A.W.-C.1.0. are rare and 
not very explicit. It has been said that nearly 1% million 
workers are covered by contracts providing for weekly sickness 
and disability benefits.1 Pension coverage is probably some- 
what smaller, but it is safe to estimate that it was won for 
well over one million persons. 

Figures compiled by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics are indicative of the scope of negotiated workers’ 
security plans in the United States as a whole. ? Approximately 
7,562,000 workers were reported to be covered by negotiated 
plans in all industries in the middle of 1950, and of these 
4,599,000 were covered by both pension plans and health and 





1 Walter P. Reutner: “Practical Aims and Purposes of American 
Labor”, in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. 274, March 1951, p. 69. 

2 “ Employee Benefit Plans under Collective Bargaining, Mid-1950 ”, in 
Monthly Labor Review (u.s. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics), Vol. 72, No. 2, February 1951, pp. 156 et seq. 
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security programmes, 524,000 were covered only by pension 
plans, and 2,529,000 had health and security protection but 


no pensions. 


NEGOTIATED PENSION PLANS 


Basic Characteristics 


Observers who are familiar with the organic growth of 
some of the older social insurance schemes frequently express 
the opinion that social insurance in the United States is 
developing from the top down. While in other countries a 
health insurance system provides the foundation for a scheme 
of insurance against the risk of total and permanent disability 
(of which general superannuation because of old-age represents 
but a special case), the American compulsory insurance system 
started with a Federal age-retirement scheme without provi- 
sion for temporary and permanent disability. It is under- 
standable that negotiated supplementary plans, which are a 
first step in a completely new direction, also treat superannua- 
tion because of age as a separate risk and place primary 
emphasis on an old-age retirement benefit. 

The structure of Federal old-age insurance, however, 
represents only one factor influencing the development of 
negotiated pension plans; an equally influential factor is to 
be found in the earlier type of employer-sponsored pension 
plans for groups of employees, which, in turn, reflect the 
influence of private insurance practices. Such private pensions 
provided on a group basis do little more than protect the old 
worker from outright starvation, yet they are often mistakenly 
regarded as a means of ensuring pleasant enjoyment of the 
last years of life. The insurance companies have been promoting 
this kind of thinking in their individual annuity business with 
customers who have a considerably stronger financial position 
than the persons usually covered under private group-pension 
plans. Insurance companies have also found that an annuity 
beginning at a definite age is much more “insurable ” than 
the rather fluid disability benefits. Prior to the great depres- 
sion some of the insurance companies sold disability policies, 
but they incurred heavy losses and they have since become 
reluctant to provide disability benefits as part of a pension 
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plan. It is understandable under these circumstances that even 
the disability benefits offered by negotiated pension plans 
often seem to have the character of secondary benefits and do 
not always appear as an organic part of a well-rounded over-all 
scheme. 

From the employer’s point of view, a pension is primarily 
a reward for long and faithful services in his undertaking. 
As @ consequence most negotiated pension plans require that 
the person who files a benefit claim, and has fulfilled all the 
other conditions, must have belonged to the collective bargain- 
ing unit (which does not necessarily imply union membership) 
of the undertaking when the contingency giving rise to his 
claim occurred. As a rule, then, the only way of maintaining 
benefit rights is to remain with the same employer up to the 
very moment at which these rights materialise. Exceptions 
to this principle are termed “ vested rights ”, and most plans 
have an explicit clause pointing out that these are not provided. 
The Union has consistently stressed the need to safeguard 
such rights in pension plans (see point 2 under “ Pensions ” 
in the outline of a collective bargaining programme reproduced 
above) and has been joined in this view even by some em- 
ployers. It is said that pension plans without vested rights 
impede labour mobility and that they have an undesirable 
influence on the employers’ willingness to hire older workers. 
The pension plans negotiated during the “pension drive ” 
are clearly designed to give priority to adequate benefits for 
already aged workers, but the vesting issue is very much alive 
in Union enunciations of policy and is certain to remain on 
the Union’s collective bargaining programme.' 

It is, from the employer’s point of view, another con- 
sequence of the “reward ” concept that qualifying periods, 
and service periods required under the benefit formula of the 
plans, include past service, i.e., service performed prior to the 
inception of the plan. The Union’s position has been that 
recognition of past service is a matter of absolute necessity : 
a negotiated plan that results in immediate benefits only for a 
small proportion of the covered group must at least start 
without delay, and must provide for the initial group benefits 
of the same order of magnitude as will be provided later. 





1See Walter P. Reuter: “ Practical Aims and Purposes of American 
Labor ”, op. cit. 
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The full recognition of past service has made it possible to 
provide the pension of $100 a month immediately. There is 
not a single negotiated pension plan, therefore, which does 
not provide for past service credits. 

In the plans negotiated during the pension drive the 
normal retirement age is 65 for male and female workers alike. 
Actual retirement from service with the employer is required 
as a qualification for age-retirement benefit, but there is no 
prohibition against work for a different employer. Most of 
the earlier, employer-sponsored pension plans made retirement 
compulsory at the age of 65 ; and during the contract negotia- 
tions with the Union most employers strongly favoured com- 
pulsory retirement at a fixed age (though not necessarily 
at 65), whereas the Union contended that it was primarily a 
matter for the worker to decide when he was ready to retire. 
The majority of negotiated pension plans have a provision 
for automatic retirement at 68, with a grace period for its 
application. The original purpose of this period was to permit 
the worker to prepare for his retirement; more recently it 
has in many cases been given the additional function of 
postponing compulsory retirement until all workers who would 
be affected can qualify for the most favourable Federal old-age 
insurance benefit, which will be available only after 1 July 1952. 
It remains to be seen whether the employers’ views on com- 
pulsory retirement will remain unchanged in the tight labour 
market of a defence economy. 

Most negotiated plans permit the worker who has attained 
the age of 60 and has accumulated a considerable amount of 
service to retire immediately and to receive an actuarially 
reduced pension. Some plans also vest his pension rights at 
the age of 60, i.e., they permit the worker to retire at that age 
and to draw his pension without actuarial reduction at the 
age of 65. 

Permanent and total disability benefits, though not 
mentioned in the original outline of the collective bargaining 
programme, are provided for under virtually all negotiated 
plans in the automobile industry. The establishment of pension 
plans with individual corporations might lead one to expect 
that their definition of disability would be related to the 
disabled person’s capacity to continue his previous occupation. 
The adoption of such a definition of disability would have 
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involved considerably higher cost than that incurred under the 
definitions which are generally found in negotiated plans. 
All these definitions are similar in that they place primary 
emphasis on the medical aspects of disability ; they do not 
provide for measuring remaining earning capacity in terms 
of previous wage income, and they do not relate certain types 
of impairments to fixed degrees of disability. They relate the 
concept of total and permanent disability to the person’s 
general capacity for being gainfully active. 


Benefits 


Qualifying Periods and Age Requirements. 


The majority of negotiated pension plans in the auto- 
mobile industry impose a qualifying period of 10 years for 
the normal age-retirement pension. Since past service is 
credited with the same effect as service after the inception 
of the plan, many workers have already fulfilled this require- 
ment and pension payments can start at once. Only relatively 
few pension plans contain the same 10-year qualifying period 


for early retirement at the age of 60 ; periods of 15 to 25 years 
are More commonly imposed as a means of counteracting to 
some extent the effect of adverse selection. It is quite likely 
that among the persons who apply for an immediate pension 
at 60 there may be some who fear that they will not survive 
to 65, so that a reduced immediate pension gives them at 
least something, while they might receive nothing if they 
decided to wait for the unreduced pension. 

Company actuaries, who regard the disability benefit only as 
a special form of the pension on early retirement, have applied 
this line of thinking to total and permanent disability pensions. 
In public social insurance schemes it was recognised at an 
early stage that the qualifying period for the disability benefit 
should be shorter than, or at the most equal to, that for the 
normal age-retirement benefit. The Union did not find it 
difficult to refute the arguments of the company actuaries, 
but during the first phase of the pension drive it accepted 
substantial restrictions in preference to a complete deletion 
of all disability provisions for reasons of cost ; since then, the 
Union has been giving constant attention to these restrictions 
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and has been able to win considerable liberalisations. This 
is illustrated by the fact that the original pension agreement 
with the Ford Motor Company provided disability benefits 
only for workers who become disabled after 30 years of service 
at the age of 55 or later ; the agreement has since been revised 
to require only 15 years of service and 50 years of age. The 
General Motors plan has the same stipulations, while under 
the Chrysler plan the service requirement has been lowered 
from 25 to 15 years. There are also some important pension 
plans from which the age requirement has been completely 
removed. 


Benefit Formulae. 


The selection of a benefit formula reflects the dilemma 
between considerations of need and considerations of equity. 
The former support a tendency towards uniformity of benefit 
amounts, at least as long as benefits can provide only the 
floor for a minimum standard of living ; while the latter call 
for diversified benefit amounts related to earnings or to the 
duration of the individual’s attachment to the particular 
group, or both. In most of its negotiated plans the Union 
has not adopted the concept of relating pensions to wages 
and has insisted on formulae under which persons retiring 
with less than 25 (or 30) years of service receive pensions 
graduated only in relation to length of service. One element 
which made wage-related benefit formulae less important is 
the greater uniformity of wage rates in the automobile industry 
than in other industries. Another reason given by the Union 
for its preference for purely time-related formulae was their 
alleged simplicity ; however, not all purely time-related for- 
mulae encountered in negotiated plans enable a safe and easy 
computation of the benefit payable from the pension fund 
to be made in advance of retirement. 

The question whether pension benefits should be related 
to wages through the medium of a benefit formula represents 
only a special case of a general problem. Experience has 
shown that benefit amounts may require adjustment from 
time to time if the cost of living increases. The general 
problem is whether such adjustments shall be left exclusively 
to negotiations or whether they shall be carried out, at least 
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in part, through a mechanism incorporated in the benefit 
formula. A wage-related benefit formula responds to some 
extent to changes in the cost of living which are reflected in 
increased wages; it constitutes, therefore, a mechanical device 
for the partial adjustment of pensions paid to persons who 
retire after the wage increase. Since the plans negotiated by 
the Union do not provide for any such mechanical adjustment, 
their benefits become less adequate as the cost of living rises, 
unless they are increased by a change in the pension contract. 
As long as pensions are a new feature, the complete reliance 
on negotiations as the only means of adjusting them (including 
an adequate adjustment of current pensions also) may be 
an advantage, even though pension plans are negotiated for 
relatively long periods and though governmental measures of 
inflation control may limit the possibilities of adjusting them 
by agreement between the parties. If inflation control measures 
should prevent negotiated pensions from keeping pace with 
the rising cost of living, they would at the same time emphasise 
the growing inadequacy of Federal social insurance benefits 
and thus increase pressures in favour of another revision of 
the Social Security Act. The Union has consistently stressed 
the importance of such a revision. 

A common feature of all benefit formulae used in the 
pension plans negotiated during the pension drive is that 
they fix a maximum for the benefit available after either 
25 or 30 years of service. The introduction of such a maximum 
is a clear concession to the principle of need in preference 
to the principle of equity; as the worker earns a certain 
portion of his pension each year, no further increments are 
earned for years worked in excess of 25 or 30. This also 
represents a by-product of a campaign in which the maxi- 
mum pension had been the central issue. As long as the 
amount of the maximum pension remains fixed, any extension 
of the amount of service required for it would represent a 
concession on the part of the Union, and any reduction of 
the amount of service required for the maximum benefit 
represents a gain made by the Union. Thus, the original 
Ford contract provided for a maximum retirement income 
of $100 per month after 30 years of credited service. In the 
original Chrysler contract the maximum benefit was also 
$100 a month (including the Federal old-age insurance benefit), 
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but it was available after 25 years of service—a clear gain 
from the Union’s point of view. Later on, negotiations with 
the General Motors Corporation resulted in a pension above 
the $100 limit even for persons with 25 years of service and 
added five more increment years; this represents a double 
gain. A 30-year period has since become prevalent and 
even this may be lengthened if it becomes necessary, in @ 
defence economy, to induce old workers to serve for additional 
years. 

The benefit formulae for the normal age retirement pensions 
payable from the employer-financed fund fall into two broad 
classes: formulae in which the Federal old-age insurance 
benefit is an element of the computation, and formulae in 
which it is not. The first type is exemplified by the “ inte- 
grated ” benefit formula of the Ford plan. The typical 
“ non-integrated ” formula (the General Motors plan and the 
revised Chrysler plan) provides that the pension payable from 
the pension fund shall be $1.50 per month for each year of 
service, with a minimum of $15 after the 10-year qualifying 
period and a maximum of $45 after 30 or more years of service. 
When the maximum Federal old-age insurance benefit of 
$80 becomes available in 1952, some workers will have a 
total monthly retirement income of $125. 

Under the “integrated ” Ford formula the maximum total 
retirement income of $125 a month is stipulated in the plan 
(and, therefore, available even prior to 1952), with the further 
provision that a worker with less than 30 years of service is 
guaranteed a proportionate total retirement income. The 
amount of total retirement income in this case is 41/, dollars 
per month for each year of service, but the benefit payable 
from the pension fund is the difference between the guaranteed 
total retirement income and the full amount of the Federal 
old-age insurance benefit. It is a peculiarity of this formula 
that the amount of the Federal benefit determines the length 
of the qualifying period (no such period is prescribed in the 
actual agreement for the plan) ; a Ford worker whose Federal 
old-age insurance benefit is $62.50 must have 15 years of 
service, and a worker with a higher Federal benefit even 
longer service, in order to receive any pension from the 
employer-financed fund. For this and other reasons the Union 
favours an “ integrated ” benefit formula in which only part 
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of the Federal old-age insurance benefit is subtracted from the 
total retirement income for workers with less than the maxi- 
mum period of service. Numerous negotiated plans have 
such provisions. 

While all old-age pensions are graduated in relation to 
length of service, disability pensions are frequently a fixed 
amount of $50 or $60 per month. The recent changes in the 
pension contracts with the Ford Motor Company and the 
Chrysler Corporation, however, have initiated a discernible 
trend towards graduated disability pensions with increments 
from $2 to $3 per month for each year of credited service. 
All such graduated pensions have upper limits which are 
reached after 25 or 30 years of service, and in most cases 
there is also a definite minimum amount. The payment of 
disability benefit usually begins after a waiting period of six 
months, during which the disabled person receives temporary 
benefit from sources other than the pension plan. Under some 
plans the disability benefit is payable for life ; more prevalent, 
however, is an arrangement whereby the benefit is converted 
into an age-retirement benefit based on the original service 
credits when the disability pensioner attains the age of 65. 

Most plans provide for deductions from pensions if the 
pensioner receives benefits from other sources, such as work- 
men’s compensation. Old-age pensions are discontinued if 
the pensioner returns to work with the same employer, and 
disability pensions cease if he starts working for any employer. 


General Administration 


The pension plans negotiated by the Union provide for 
joint administration by a board on which the company and 
the union have equal representation (often three represen- 
tatives on each side). An impartial chairman selected by 
the board members either participates in all board meetings 
and votes in case of a deadlock, or is called into a meeting 
only if a deadlock occurs. Plans negotiated with multi-plant 
corporations often provide for bipartite local committees to 
assist the central board. The functions and powers of the 
boards vary from case to case. They always determine benefit 
rights, and in most cases function as appeal bodies. They 
are usually empowered to authorise payments from the pension 
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fund, but they never hold and invest the fund—hence the 
designation “boards of administration”, as distinct from 
“poards of trustees”. Apart from the limitations imposed 
by the contracts, the boards are still handicapped by certain 
factual circumstances, of which their newness is not the least 
important. Nevertheless, this bipartite type of administration 
is a significant advance which puts the negotiated plans 
even ahead of the public social security system in the United 
States. 

At the beginning of the pension drive joint administration 
was violently opposed by the employers, but their resistance 
decreased sharply once it was certain that the boards would 
not hold and invest the pension funds. At the time of writing, 
joint administration seems to be an accepted principle ; 
whether this is merely a consequence of the pattern established 
by the largest employers, or whether the employers have 
realised that joint administration is advantageous from their 
own point of view, remains to be seen. Some employers 
may have come to the conclusion that, if to have no board 
at all is preferable to having a strong one, to have a weak 
board may be even better still. 


Financing and Financial Administration 


Arrangements for the financing of the pension plans 
negotiated by the Union are made on the assumption that 
the plans will be permanent. This assumption is not at 
variance with the principle of negotiating pension contracts 
for limited periods, such as five years, because the stipula- 
tion of the contract period merely means that neither party 
can unilaterally modify or discontinue the pension plan during 
that period. 

The Union has successfully insisted on completely employer- 
financed pensions. This is consistent with their view that 
pensions are the workers’ earned right. There were also other 
reasons for so insisting. A worker would have to spend more 
than one doliar in order to pay a full dollar into a pension 
fund, because on this dollar he must pay income tax ; whereas 
the cost of one dollar paid into the fund by the employer 
is less than a dollar under existing tax laws. It would have 
been illogical if the Union, while gaining new benefits for its 
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workers, had at the same time proposed a cut in take-home 
pay. Moreover, an exclusively employer-financed pension 
programme, if applied universally, was expected to create 
stronger pressure by employers for a reform of the public 
social security system. Finally, the extremely desirable com- 
plete coverage of all workers in the bargaining unit could 
not have been obtained under jointly financed plans. For 
similar reasons—fullest possible utilisation of every premium 
dollar for benefits—the Union has consistently opposed insured 
plans, i.e., plans under which employers’ contributions are 
turned over to a commercial insurance company. Since the 
employer, in order to obtain tax deductions, must irrevocably 
commit his contributions to the pension plan, funds are held 
and invested by banks or commercial trust companies with 
which the employer contracts for this purpose. 

The cost of most negotiated pension plans ranges from 
6 to 8 cents per hour. This corresponded to about 3% to 4 per 
cent. of the payroll at the time when the plans were negotiated 
but this percentage is rapidly decreasing under continuing 
inflationary pressures. In some plans the cost (7.e., the pay 
ments to be made by the employer) is laid down in terms 
of cents per man-hour ; such cost figures have been computed 
by the same methods as those used for plans where employer 
payments are not so defined. In the latter case the employer 
agrees to pay into the pension fund total annual amounts 
which are sufficient to cover the normal cost of the plan and 
to amortise the past-service liability over a limited period, 
usually 30 years. In this context the term “normal cost ”. 
means the total annual premium which would be required if 
all persons covered by the plan had been covered since entry 
into employment. “ Past-service liability ” is the difference 
between the present value of all prospective benefits for the 
initially covered group, and the present value of all prospective 
normal cost payments for this group ; in later valuations the 
amount accumulated in the fund reduces the past-service 
liability. The employer is free to make higher payments, 
for which he receives credit against his liabilities in later 
years. 

Negotiated plans are subject to very little supervision by 
the Government, which is really only concerned with the 
taxation aspects. In order to receive tax deductions on account 
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of his contributions, the employer must show that his plan 
is permanent and that his contributions do not exceed the 
normal cost plus one-tenth of the initial past-service liability. 
There is no official auditing of plans where the funds are 
held and invested by trustees, the general regulations govern- 
ing all types of trusts being applicable in this case. 


MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS AND INSURANCE 


The pension part of the workers’ security programmes 
negotiated by the Union represented a completely new feature. 
Medical care benefits and insurance benefits, on the other 
hand, had been introduced earlier by many employers, fre- 
quently on the basis of joint contributions or even of workers’ 
contributions alone. The aim of the Union demands in rela- 
tion to such benefits was to introduce many new elements 
into the existing plans, not least of which was joint adminis- 
tration. However, the number of plans with complete joint 
administration is relatively small. The same is true in respect 
of complete employer-financing, which often had to give way 
to considerations of certain minimum standards of compre- 
hensive benefits. The types of benefit are those mentioned 
in the original outline for collective bargaining programmes. 
Two of these benefits are by their very nature cash benefits : 
the weekly temporary disability benefit and the death benefit. 
The remaining two are basically benefits in kind or service 
benefits : hospitalisation and other medical benefits. Under 
the conditions prevailing in the automobile industry in the 
United States and in Canada, benefits of the first group are 
customarily provided through commercial private insurance ; 
benefits of the second group are obtained either through 
non-profit organisations or through commercial insurance. 
Thus, in contrast to the majority of pension plans, the sums 
paid by the employer are not used directly for the payment 
of benefits, but for the payment of premiums with which the 
various types of commercial and non-profit insurance are 
bought. 
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Cash Benefits 
Temporary Disability. 


Temporary disability benefits are made available by 
insurance companies on a group basis ; the employer (in rare 
cases, a joint board or the Union alone) holds a master policy 
under which individual certificates are issued to the members 
of the group covered. Weekly cash benefit is either the same for 
all workers in the group or is graduated according to basic wage 
rates ; only in very rare cases is there a direct relation between 
the amount of benefit and actual earnings. The weekly benefit 
varies from about $15 to $45, the average being probably 
about $32. A waiting period of seven days is customary in 
the case of illnesses. Most policies provide for a waiver of the 
waiting period if the disability is caused by an accident. In 
the earlier, employer-sponsored plans a benefit period of 
13 weeks was most common; negotiated plans now usually 
provide for a benefit period of 26 weeks for illnesses and 
injuries. Benefit is usually provided for only six weeks in 
maternity cases. 

The most striking feature of this temporary disability 
scheme is that it is completely unrelated to medical treatment. 
Most insurance policies require only that the insured person 
place himself under the care of a physician, who must certify 
periodically that the disability continues. The insured person 
must himself pay the fees for medical certification, and the 
insurance company usually has no control over the steps 
taken to terminate the disability. It is difficult under such 
circumstances to raise benefit amounts to a high proportion 
of actual earnings. 


Death Benefit. 


Benefit payable in case of death prior to retirement is 
usually provided through “group-term ” life insurance policies. 
The amount of benefit is either uniform for the whole group 
or is graduated in relation to basic wages; it varies from 
$1000 to $5000 (in rare cases more), the average being probably 
about $3000. The benefit is payable to the beneficiary desig- 
nated by the insured person or, if no person is designated, 
to his estate. 
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The protection under group-term policies lapses when the 
insured person leaves the group covered. Some recent plans 
provide for continued protection, usually at lower benefit 
rates, when the cause of leaving the group is retirement. 


Financing. 


Insurance premiums are paid by the holder of the group 
policy to the insurance company. If the plan provides for 
employee contributions, these are collected from the workers, 
most frequently through payroll deductions. The insurance 
company determines the premium to be paid per individual 
under each policy once a year, usually on the basis of the 
composition of the insured group on the anniversary date of 
the policy. The policy holder is then required to pay for 
each month as many times the premium per individual as 
there were members in the group during that month. 

Premium rates are calculated in such a manner that loss 
ratios (i.e., the proportion of total benefits to total premiums) 
are often amazingly low. A part of the premium is withheld 
by the insurance company for administrative expenses and 
profit, and any surplus is returned to the policy holder as a 
refund or “ dividend ”. It has been estimated that dividends 
on temporary disability policies averaged 17% per cent. of 
gross premiums in 1949.! In a study prepared by the Social 
Security Administration? it is estimated that the average 
loss ratio under such policies was approximately 71 per cent. 
in 1949, and that the dividends were equivalent to 10 per cent. 
of benefit payments. These figures tend to indicate that 
average insurance company “retentions ” for administration 
and profit may range widely (between 11 and 21 per cent. 
of premiums). One of the most significant achievements of 
the pension drive is that the Union has brought this matter 
of retentions out into the open and has taken independent 
action ; it has negotiated and made available to interested 
employer-employee groups a master policy limiting retentions 
to 7% per cent. of gross premiums, and even lower retention 
rates have recently been negotiated by large employers. 





1 American Economic Security, Vol. VII, No. 4, June-July 1950, p. 16. 
2 Social Security Bulletin, 1951, No. 3, p. 19. 
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Benefits in Kind 
Hospitalisation. 


The typical hospitalisation policy available on a group 
basis provides that the commercial insurance company issuing 
it will pay the cost of room (including the use of the operating 
room) and board in a hospital up to a specified daily maximum 
and for a limited number of days while a person covered by 
the policy is hospitalised. In addition to charges for room 
and board, the insurance company also pays a limited amount 
for “extras ”, i.e., for drugs, anaesthesia, etc., the cost of which 
is not infrequently higher than that of room and board. 
The cost of surgery and other medical treatment in the hospital 
is never considered as part of the cost of hospitalisation. 

Blue Cross plans, which now exist in all localities where 
there are large numbers of U.A.W.-C.I.0. members, are non- 
profit co-operatives of hospitals. The individual Blue Cross plans 
cover not more than one State, and frequently cover smaller 
subdivisions ; they are administered by boards on which the 
general public has representation. These plans, after over- 
coming initial difficulties, are now in a position to offer contracts 
which come very close to making the hospitalisation benefit 
a true benefit in kind. The Union has been able to obtain 
for its members a standard contract under which the cost of 
room and board in semi-private accommodation is paid in full 
for a maximum period of 120 days, “ extras ” are not limited 
in amount, and even features formerly excluded (such as 
X-rays and cardiograms) are now covered under special 
provisions. The only noteworthy exclusions are tuberculosis 
and nervous or mental conditions requiring confinement of 
over 31 days in an institution. In addition to the standard 
contract for automobile workers just described, there are 
also limited Blue Cross policies (such as contracts providing 
only for ward accommodation, contracts limited to 70 days of 
hospitalisation, etc.), and many automobile workers are still 
covered by these less adequate and cheaper contracts. 


Surgery and other Medical Benefits. 


A surgical operation is performed in an American hospital 
by the surgeon who has agreed to do it ; the patient pays his 
fee to the surgeon, not to the hospital. Surgical cost insurance 
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is, therefore, a separate branch of group insurance. The ’ 
typical policy contains a schedule of surgical operations, I 
listing maximum indemnities for the different types of opera- Cc 
tion. Such policies or contracts are sold by commercial insur- C 
ance companies and by non-profit organisations (Blue Shield 0 
plans). With these the trend toward full-service contracts t 
has been much less marked than with Blue Cross policies, d 
partly because the general public has much weaker or no 8 
representation on the boards administering the .Blue Shield b 
plans, and partly because of the American tradition of relating 0 
surgical fees to the patient’s income. The typical Blue Shield e: 
contract provides, therefore, that only in his relation with ti 
patients whose income is below a certain figure does the surgeon 8. 
agree to accept the indemnity specified in the schedule as 81 
full payment for the operation performed; patients with 
higher incomes may be required to pay an additional charge. el 
Quite recently, the Blue Shield plan for the State of Michigan lo 
has made available a contract under which full surgical service be 
without additional cost is available to most automobile or 
workers ; however, this contract has not yet become a nation- co 
wide feature, like the Blue Cross contract for automobile fo 
workers. of 
Insurance companies and Blue Shield plans also provide wi 
indemnity payments for doctors’ calls not connected with be 
surgery. Very frequently such benefits are limited to non- fo. 
surgical calls while the patient is confined in a hospital (“ in- fee 
hospital medical benefits ”). th 
Th 
Coverage. tio 
While cash benefits are naturally limited to the insured wo 
worker himself, benefits in kind are also made available, under Ch 
most negotiated plans, to his dependants. The spouse and an 
unmarried children under 19 years of age are considered as cos 
dependants, but frequently children under 14 days of age are est. 
excluded from some of the benefits. Retired workers, parents, 
and other close relatives in the same household are not covered. 
Financing. 
Where the benefits in kind are provided by commercial oil 





insurance companies on an indemnity basis, the financing 
techniques are virtually the same as in the case of cash benefits. 
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What has been said about loss ratios, insurance company 
retentions and refunds (dividends), applies equally in this 
case. Where the benefits in kind are provided by non-profit 
organisations premiums are calculated so as to cover the cost 
of benefits and of administration and to permit the accumula- 
tion of very modest contingency reserves; no refunds or 
dividends are ever paid. The study published in the Social 
Security Bulletin and referred to in connection with cash 
benefits 1 states that, in the country as a whole, 85 per cent. 
of Blue Cross and 84 per cent. of Blue Shield premiums were 
expended in benefits in 1949, the balance representing adminis- 
trative expenses and allocations to contingency reserves. 
Some large Blue Cross plans, however, are now operating at a 
substantially lower administrative cost. 

Where group policies or contracts based on joint employer- 
employee contributions provide coverage for dependants, the 
logical solution in the opinion of the employers used to be that 
benefits for the worker himself should be financed, in whole 
or in part, by the company (as under plans without dependant 
coverage) but that the worker himself should be responsible 
for the decision to have dependant coverage and for payment 
of its entire cost. This argument that the employer can in no 
way be held responsible for the worker’s family appeared to 
be in line with a general wage-pattern which does not provide 
for family allowances of any kind. It is one of the outstanding 
features of the big programmes negotiated by the Union that 
this kind of thinking has now become a matter of the past. 
The General Motors contract of 1950 provides that the Corpora- 
tion shall pay one-half of the cost of benefits in kind for the 
worker and his dependants and part of the cost of cash benefits. 
Chrysler and Ford have since adopted the same principle, 
and many smaller companies have followed suit. The total 
cost to the employers of health and security benefits is 
estimated at between 3 and 8 cents per hour. 


CONCLUSIONS AND PROSPECTS 


The labour unions in the United States have since the 
second world war won five “ rounds ” of wage increases. The 





1 Social Security Bulletin, 1951, No. 3, p. 19. 
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fourth round was dominated by the pension drive, and the fifth 
resulted in the extensive application of “escalator clauses ” and 
“annual improvement factors ” in many industries, particularly 
in the automobile industry. It remains to be seen to what 
extent these innovations will be maintained in the general 
fight against inflation. Pension and health and security 
schemes are much less dangerous from the point of view of 
inflation than increases in cash wages. It is very likely, 
therefore, that refined inflation controls will tend to dis- 
associate workers’ security schemes from general wage controls 
and will allow a substantial amount of freedom for their 
further development. Moreover, these schemes are big enough 
to stand on their own feet and to undergo independent develop- 
ments. It is therefore possible to regard the pension drive 
of 1949-50 as the first round of negotiated workers’ security 
programmes. 

Somewhat closer scrutiny reveals, however, that this 
pension drive in reality comprised more than one round of 
agreements. Two such rounds can be clearly distinguished, 
with the second one beginning a few months prior to the end 
of the first. The main achievements of the first round were in 
three fields. As a result of the two-way approach to the problem 
of long-range security, revision of the Social Security Act was 
precipitated in the public sector. The principle of employer- 
financed pensions was won, along with the principles of disabil- 
ity protection, joint administration and adequate advance 
funding of costs ; and, although pension rates did not become 
completely uniform, the $100 a month total retirement income 
became a universal pattern. In the third sector, that of 
health and security protection, benefits were enlarged and 
strengthened through emphasis on service programmes pro- 
vided chiefly by non-profit organisations. The second round 
began with the “ break through the $100 ceiling ”, which was 
made possible by the enactment of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1950. This was accompanied by a substantial 
improvement of the permanent and total disability benefits 
provided for under negotiated plans. Yet more important in 
the long run were the changes in the health and security 
part of the negotiated schemes—the recognition by the 
employers of their financial responsibility for dependants’ 
benefits, and the big strides towards full service schemes as 
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a result of the Blue Cross contract for automobile workers 
and the higher maximum income limits under Blue Shield 
schemes. 

There is every reason to believe that, when the contracts 
negotiated during the pension drive expire, the basic principles 
underlying Union action will remain unchanged. The 1951 
Constitutional Convention of the Union considered a resolu- 
tion in which the two-way approach to the problem of long- 
range security was restated. It will depend on developments 
in the legislative field whether or not the Union will have 
cause to apply its declared policy of reducing emphasis on 
negotiated programmes as government programmes become 
more adequate. The needs still unmet are very great, and 
the greater flexibility of negotiated programmes may lead, for 
the time being, to their expansion at a much more rapid 
pace than that at which further changes in the Social Security 
Act can be accomplished. This is true, even though there 
seems to be a chance in the not too distant future of incorporat- 
ing the long overdue provisions for disability benefits into the 
Act. In accordance with the declared policy of the Union, 
the negotiated pension plans are also likely to place increased 
emphasis on vested rights, i.e., on the maintenance of pension 
credits under individual plans beyond the termination of 
employment. Such provisions will tend to pave the way for 
the transferability of pension credits from employer to 
employer, or from pension fund to pension fund, and even 
for the merging of pension funds in certain sectors of the 
industry or in certain areas. While there is close agreement 
—at least in theory—between the Union and many employers 
on the desirability of vested rights, most employers have 
expressed sharp opposition to plans covering more than one 
company. Nevertheless, the Union has negotiated and put 
into effect two such “pooled plans ”, one on an industry 
basis and one on an area basis. 

Increased pension amounts corresponding to the rising 
cost of living, and the vested rights desired by the Union 
and by enlightened employers alike, are then the obvious 
goals for one or more further pension rounds. There has been 
much less public discussion about periodic benefits for depen- 
dants and survivors of workers and pensioners. The following 
statement by one of the prominent actuarial pension consul- 
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tants to the employers, made prior to the enactment of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1950, is indicative of the 
views of one side: “In this country, where the survivors’ 
benefits of the Social Security Act can represent, at times, 
over $15,000 of insurance value for an employee—or more 
than double that [figure] in the proposed [amendments ]—and 
where our group life insurance for some twenty million workers 
totals about $10 billion the need and interest for widows’ 
and orphans’ benefits ancillary to private pension plans are 
not evident, and the cost would be forbidding on top of all 
our security dreams ”.' It is most unlikely, however, that 
the absence of immediate Union reaction to this and similar 
statements implies even partial agreement. 

In spite of the significant developments which may be 
expected to occur in the field of long-range security, there is 
a great likelihood that pensions will move out of the lime- 
light of public attention, because the field of health and 
security protection seems to offer much more spectacular 
potentialities. Statements of Union policy and concrete 
action taken by the Union clearly reveal the great importance 
attributed by the Union to this subject. 

The insured cash benefits of the workers’ security schemes 
may attract increased attention as a result of the proposed 
establishment of a non-profit insurance company by the 
Union?, since this would bring the question of retentions by 
insurance carriers into even sharper focus. As regards other 
benefits the Union has been insistent on its programme for 
true benefits in kind, not only in the case of hospital treat- 
ment but for all other aspects of medical care as well. By 
making full-service benefits available without additional cost 
to the worker, it may give a new meaning to the term 
“negotiated plans ”. In the field of pensions this term refers 
only to negotiations between the Union and managements. 
Medical service plans, on the other hand, may be negotiated 
on a large scale between the Union and medical care organi- 
sations in the first place, while negotiations with managements 
to obtain the necessary financial backing may form only a 





1Dorrance C. Bronson: “ Pensions—1949”, in Society of Actuaries 
Transactions, Vol. I, No. 1, November 1949, p. 294. 

2A resolution to that effect was adopted by the 1951 Constitutional 
Convention of the Union. 
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second phase. High-level negotiations with medical care 
organisations would be necessary in order to secure broad 
and uniform standards of protection. Negotiations would be 
equally necessary, however, at the regional and local level, 
because the actual benefits in kind can only be provided 
locally. The need for efficient co-ordination of services would 
become more and more apparent in such negotiations. Great 
and serious obstacles to sincere and ambitious co-operation 
would have to be overcome, particularly in relation to the 
vested interests of the medical profession. But once such 
plans get under way on a large scale, difficulties greater than 
the mere lack of co-operative spirit will move from the realm 
of expert anxiety into the field of general public concern— 
the inadequate supply of medical personnel of all types and 
of training institutions for them, the shortage of hospital beds 
and laboratory facilities, and the uneven geographic distribu- 
tion of personnel and facilities. At that point effective relief 
can no longer be expected exclusively from private institutions 
and from their concerted effort; recourse must be had to 
support by local and State governments and, eventually, by 
the Federal Government. From this a two-way approach 
would develop also in the field of health and security benefits, 
with the ultimate result that the impact of Union bargaining 
and of legislative demands of the Union would be felt by 
circles far larger than Union membership alone. 

The outside observer who reviews the negotiated workers’ 
security programmes spearheaded by the U.A.W.-C.1.0. may 
approach the subject with the preconceived opinion that this 
is a militant Union making every effort to secure for its 
membership privileges over and above the standards enjoyed 
by the general population. But the two-way approach to 
the problem of long-range security has already won improve- 
ments in social security legislation, from which millions of 
persons far beyond the Union’s reach are deriving benefit. 
When the concept of the two-way approach fully develops 
in the field of medical care as well, an even larger number of 
persons will benefit from it. The Union has stated its policy 
of reducing the emphasis on negotiated workers’ security 
programmes as legislation progresses; it is very unlikely, 
however, that these programmes will soon disappear com- 
pletely, because industrial workers live in areas with a high 
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cost of living where governmental benefits, which for the time 
being can only represent a nation-wide average of basic pro- 
tection, may require to be supplemented for a long time to 
come. But the relative importance of negotiated programmes 
will decline as governmental schemes come closer and closer 
to standards of general adequacy. To put them securely on 
the road towards this goal is the declared ultimate aim of 
a Union which has consistently applied the principle that 
the workers who support it can be fully served only as members 
of the whole community. 











Employee Representation in the 
Federal Republic of Germany 


by 
Professor Wilhelm HERSCHEL 


As has been described in the first article in this issue, the last 
International Labour Conference reached certain preliminary 
conclusions regarding international regulations on co-operation 
between employers and workers at the level of the undertaking.* 
Machinery for such co-operation already exists in a large number 
of countries, but the composition, objects and functions of the 
various bodies (works councils, production committees, etc.) 
vary greatly.2, In Germany, the question of Mitbestimmungs- 
recht, or the right of employees to be represented on the boards of 
undertakings, has been widely discussed since the war, and there 
has been strong pressure for equal representation instead of the 
minority representation of the staff which existed before 1933. 
This aim has to a considerable extent been achieved in an 
important sector of the German economy as a result of recent 
legislation, which is described in its historical context in the 
following authoritative article. 


INTRODUCTION 


4 peo German Federal Act of 21 May 1951 on the participa- 

tion of employees in the decisions of the supervisory and 
managerial boards of the mining and iron and steel under- 
takings in the Federal Republic has attracted considerable 





1 See above, pp. 150-1. 


2 For a study of the various forms of staff representation, see International 
Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 6, June 1949, pp. 633-67 : “ Works Councils ”, 
by Jean pE Grvry. 
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attention, not only because of its provisions but also because 
of the way in which it came into being. This Act must be 
viewed in its historical context before any proper appreciation 
of its value can be made. 

The law in force under the Weimar Republic was the 
Works Councils Act (4 February 1920), which provided in 
section 70 for the appointment of members of the works 
council to the supervisory board (Avufsichtsrat) of companies, 
but only in general terms. Detailed statutory provision to 
give effect to this principle was made in the Act on the appoint- 
ment of members of works councils to the supervisory boards 
(15 February 1922) and the election rules made under the Act 
(23 March 1922). Under these provisions two members of the 
works council were normally to be appointed to the supervisory 
board of joint-stock companies (Aktiengesellschaften), limited 
partnerships with share capital (Kommanditgesellschaften auf 
Aktien), private companies (Gesellschaften mit beschrankter 
Haftung), registered co-operatives, etc. The appointment was 
made by secret ballot in the works council. On the whole, 
this participation by the works councils in the work of the 
supervisory boards was achieved without friction and was 


gradually taken by the persons concerned as a matter of course. 


Post-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 


It was for this reason that workers all over the country 
demanded the reintroduction of the same or similar machinery 
immediately after the collapse of the National Socialist Gov- 
ernment, which had repealed the earlier laws. The Works 
Councils Law issued by the Control Council (Control Council 
Law No. 22, dated 10 April 1946) took this feeling into account ; 
in the second sentence of article VI (3), it states that an 
agreement between the works council and the employer may 
provide for the attendance of representatives of the works 
council, for information purposes, at meetings of the super- 
visory body of the enterprise. 

The Works Councils Acts of the individual German Ldnder 
go further than this ; but they need not be examined here in 
detail, as, firstly, the validity of these laws is to some extent 
doubtful and requires further study, and, secondly, no such 
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law has been passed in North-Rhine Westphalia, which 
contains by far the largest part of the basic industries in ques- 
tion. The following quotation of section 55 of the Hessen 
Works Councils Act of 31 May 1948 is merely given as an 
example: “In undertakings where there is a supervisory 
board, two members (unless some other number has been 
determined by agreement between the supervisory board and 
the works council) of the works council shall be appointed to 
the board to represent the interests and claims of the workers 
and to safeguard the works council’s right of participation in 
decisions . . . The representatives of the works council 
shall be entitled to attend the meetings of the supervisory 
board in an advisory capacity.” 

Meanwhile, there were other developments in the Ruhr 
area outside the legislative field. The German iron and steel 
industry was placed under the “ North German Iron and Steel 
Control ”, which acted through a Trustee Administration. 
This set up twenty-five joint-stock companies, which in their 
turn restarted certain plants belonging to the former big 
concerns, under contracts for use of the plant concluded with 
the original occupiers. By the terms of an agreement between 
the Control and the trade unions, the supervisory boards 
of the new joint-stock companies consist normally of eleven 
persons : four employers, four employees, two representatives 
of the public authorities and one representative of the Trustee 
Administration, who acts as chairman. The four workers’ 
representatives include one wage-earner and one salaried 
employee from the plants of the undertaking, one represen- 
tative of the trade union concerned, and one representative 
of the German Federation of Trade Unions—the central labour 
organisation in the Federal Republic. 

The agreement was made more effective by modifying the 
articles of association. These now stipulate that certain impor- 
tant matters of management require the consent of the 
supervisory board. 

Moreover, the managerial board (Vorstand) was reorgan- 
ised, as well as the supervisory board. The former now 
includes a personnel director (Arbeitsdirektor) as well as a 
business director and a technical director. The personnel 
director is drawn from the ranks of the employees, though 
usually he is appointed from the staff of a different but similar 
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establishment ; he enjoys equal rights with the other two 
directors and deals mainly with labour, staff and welfare 
questions. 

By the end of 1950 the time for the return of the iron and 
steel industry to German ownership was not far off. In labour 
circles it was feared that this would result in the loss of the 
special right of participation in decisions, which had been 
established in this industry ; the workers also felt that the time 
had come to demand an extension of the right in this particular 
form to the mining industry. The situation became so tense 
that there was danger of a strike in these basic industries. 
A vote taken among the workers showed an overwhelming 
majority in favour of direct action by the unions. In view of 
this, the Federal Chancellor instructed an expert committee, 
including employers and workers, to draft a set of guiding prin- 
ciples which would form the basis for legislation on the subject ; 
and on 30 January 1951 the Federal Government approved a 
Bill. After a good deal of amendment, this was passed by 
both Chambers of the Federal Parliament, and issued on 21 
May 1951 as the Act on employee participation in the decisions 
of the supervisory and managerial boards of undertakings 
in the mining and iron and steel production industries. 


ScoPE OF THE NEW ACT 


The Act has a strictly limited scope. In the mining industry 
it is only applicable to undertakings engaged mainly in the 
production of coal, lignite or iron ore or in the separation }, 
coking, carbonising or briquetting of these basic materials, 
where the plants are subject to supervision by the mining 
authorities. Thus a gasworks, for instance, is not covered. 
Furthermore, the Act applies to undertakings within the iron 
and steel producing industry to the extent specified in Law 
No. 27 of the Allied High Commission, in so far as these 
undertakings are converted into “ unit companies ” as defined 
in that law or carried on in some other form, and are not 
wound up. Finally, the Act covers, in certain circumstances, 





1“Separation” (Aufbereitung) means the bree = breaking up or 
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concentration of mining products by mechanical but not by chemical means. 
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ancillary undertakings (section 15 (2) of the Joint-Stock Com- 
panies Act) belonging to the mining or iron and steel industries. 

Within these limits, the Act still applies only to under- 
takings which are conducted as joint-stock companies, private 
companies or cost-book companies duly incorporated under 
mining law and normally employing over 1,000 workers, or 
which are “ unit companies ” as defined in Law No. 27; all 
other undertakings remain, therefore, outside the scope of the 
Act. 


COMPOSITION OF SUPERVISORY BOARDS 


The chief object of the Act is to regulate the participation 
of the workers in the decisions of supervisory boards. Conse- 
quently, it had first to make the necessary adjustments in 
company law, so as to provide for the setting up of supervisory 
boards in all the types of undertakings falling within its scope. 
Previously, such boards had only been compulsory under 
German law in the case of joint-stock companies. The Act 
had, therefore, to extend this legal obligation ; and in section 3 
it stipulates that every private company and every cost-book 
company duly incorporated under mining law must, if it falls 
within the scope of the Act, set up a supervisory board, to 
which the appropriate provisions of the law on joint-stock 
companies will apply. This incursion into company law will 
give rise to a number of difficult problems, which will have 
to be solved by study and experience; it is not necessary, 
however, to go into further detail in an article concerned 
with the labour law and social policy aspects. 

In companies falling under the Act, the supervisory board 
consists of eleven members.' All members of the board have 
equal rights and obligations, and they are not bound by any 
directives or instructions. Any conflicting provisions in the 
articles of association are without effect (section 4). 

The members of the board are elected—apart from one 
exception which need not concern us here (section 88 of the 
Joint-Stock Companies Act)—by an “electoral body” designated 





1The membership of the supervisory board may be increased by the © 
articles of association or deed of partnership to 15 in the case of companies 
having a registered capital of more than 20 million marks, and to 21 in the case 
oo having a registered capital of more than 50 million marks 
section 9). 
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by law, the articles of association or the deed of partnership, 
according to the provisions of the articles or deed of partnership 
(section 5). In the case of joint-stock companies the electoral 
body is the general meeting of shareholders, whereas under 
the earlier German law the workers’ representatives on the 
supervisory board were elected by the works council. 

An important feature of the election procedure is that the 
eleven members of the supervisory board are divided into 
several groups (section 4). It would have been desirable to 
have three groups: shareholders’ representatives, workers’ 
representatives and independent members. This division was 
adopted in principle by the legislators, but the separating 
lines are less sharply drawn. An intermediate type (described 
as “ additional members ”) has been included, so that a super- 
visory board is composed as follows: (a) four shareholders’ 
representatives, plus one additional member; (b) four em- 
ployees’ representatives, plus one additional member ; (c) one 
additional member. 

It is clear that the intention of the legislators is to have 
three groups of members (5+5-+1), but the first two groups 
are subdivided: (4+1) + (4+1) + 1. The “additional 
members ” mentioned above under (a) and (b) belong, of 
course, to the shareholders’ or employees’ group, but are 
nevertheless further qualified within their group. The Act 
requires, in particular, that all “ additional members ” should 
possess a certain a minimum of independence. They must not 
be connected with the undertaking as employer or employee ; 
they must have no material financial interest in it; they 
must not be representatives of a trade union, employers’ 
association or central workers’ or employers’ organisation, 
or be a permanent employee or agent of any of these; nor 
may they have held any such position during the year imme- 
diately preceding the election. 

Naturally, this division into groups is only relevant for 
the purpose of elections; afterwards the supervisory board 
is deemed to be a single, undivided body. 

With regard to the election of employees’ representatives, 
the Act contains further provisions (section 6). The workers’ 
members of the supervisory board must include one wage- 
earner and one salaried employee working in one of plants 
of the undertaking ; contrary to former regulations, they need 
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not belong to the works counci!. Nominations for these seats 
are made to the electoral body by the works councils of the 
various plants of the undertaking after consultation with the 
trade unions represented in the plants and their central 
organisations. For the purpose of these nominations, the 
wage-earner and salaried employee members of the works 
council form two distinct colleges. Each college elects its 
respective member by secret ballot; and the names of the 
elected persons must be communicated by the works councils 
within two weeks to the central organisations to which the 
trade unions represented in the plants belong. Any such 
central organisation may object to the works councils within 
two weeks of receipt of the communication, if there are 
reasonable grounds for suspecting that a certain nominee 
cannot be relied upon to work on the supervisory board for 
the benefit of the undertaking and of the national economy 
as @ Whole. Should the works council reject such an objection 
(a simple majority vote is sufficient), the works council or 
the central organisation which raised the objection may appeal 
to the Federal Minister of Labour, whose decision is binding. 
If the result of the election stands, it is communicated to the 
electoral bodies. 

Two of the employee members are nominated by the 
central organisations after previous consultation with the 
trade unions represented in the undertaking and with the 
works councils ; these members need not belong to the under- 
taking and can be, for instance, trade union officials. The 
central organisations’ right to make such nominations depends 
upon their membership in the undertaking ; they are expected 
to take due account of any minorities among the staff when 
making nominations. 

The same procedure as that mentioned in the last para- 
graph applies as regards the “additional member ” for the 
employees’ group. 

The nominations submitted to the electoral body are more 
than mere recommendations since, according to the express 
provisions of the Act, the electoral body is bound by 
the nominations it receives from the works councils and 
central organisations. The procedure is thus not really an 
election, but agreement to, or confirmation of, the proposals 
made. 
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The provisions concerning the election of the eleventh 
member, who belongs neither to the workers’ nor to the 
employers’ group, are also rather complicated. This member 
is appointed by the electoral body on the nomination of the 
other ten members of the supervisory board. They decide 
on their nomination by a majority vote, but the consent of 
at least three members of the employers’ group and three 
members of the workers’ group is required (section 8). 

If no name is submitted for the eleventh member, or if a 
person proposed is not elected, a committee of mediation 
composed of four members is to be set up. Within one month, 
this committee must submit the names of three candidates 
to the electoral body, and from these the electoral body must 
select the eleventh member of the board. Should all the 
nominees of the committee of mediation be rejected for sound 
reasons, especially if none of them can be relied upon to 
promote the interests of the undertaking, the rejection must 
be recorded as a formal decision. If so requested by the 
committee of mediation, the appropriate superior Land 
court determines whether the rejection was justified. If it so 
decides, the committee of mediation must make three further 
nominations to the electoral body ; should the court declare 
the rejection unjustified, the electoral body must elect one of 
the original nominees. If subsequently the court deems 
rejection of such a second proposal to be justified, or should 
no further proposal be made, the electoral body itself elects 
the additional member without being bound by any nomina- 
tion. 


REPRESENTATION ON MANAGERIAL BOARDS 


Most of the Act deals with supervisory boards; its pro- 
vision for employee participation in the proceedings of the 
managerial boards is however equally important. A personnel 
director must now be appointed to the “ body legally represent- 
ing the undertaking ” on equal footing with the other members 
(section 13). He cannot be appointed against the majority 
vote of the employees’ group on the supervisory board ; and 
a similar rule applies to termination of his appointment. 
The personnel director, like the other members of the manage- 
rial board, is required to carry out his duties in close co- 
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operation with the supervisory board. The legislators deliber- 
ately avoided defining in greater detail the particular functions 
of the personnel director; this matter is left to be decided 
by the standing orders of each board. However, although the 
personnel director is responsible primarily for questions of 
social policy, he also shares responsibility for the management 
of the undertaking as a whole. 

The Act comes into force on 31 December 1951, or earlier, 
according to the progress of reorganisation of the basic 
industries (section 14). 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that the Act does 
not settle the whole question of the right of employee parti- 
cipation in decisions, but has singled out a very narrow sector 
of the field. Other provisions concerning this right which are 
already in existence or may be issued in future are not affected 
by the Act. They are, therefore, also valid for the under- 
takings falling within its scope. 














REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Some Aspects of Agricultural Tenancy 
in Present-Day Europe : I 


In dealing with social and labour problems in agriculture, the 
International Labour Organisation has recognised that the broad 
distinction which can be made in industry between employers and workers 
is not true of agriculture, where small farm operators frequently need 
social protection as much as agricultural wage-earners. In many 
countries this means that the whole agricultural population must be 
considered, and that the effect of systems of land ownership and tenure 
on the security of occupation of the innumerable small farmers must 
be studied.* 

The following article is based on a survey of the status of tenant 
farmers and share-croppers in Europe, recently carried out by the 
International Labour Office at the request of the Committee on Agricul- 
tural Problems of the Economic Commission for Europe.2 The study, 
which was mainly concerned with the legal and institutional framework 
of tenancy in Europe and with the general trends observable, was limited 
by the paucity of the material available for most of the countries concerned, 
and by the absence of any recent comparative study of tenancy and 
share-cropping in Europe. 

The first part of the article, which appears below, deals with certain 
general aspects of the agreement between owner and cultivator, and with 
questions of compensation. The second part, to be published in the 
next number of the Review, is devoted to the questions of rent and 
arbitration. 


INTRODUCTION 


A survey of agricultural tenancy in Europe reveals that this is a 
particularly interesting period in which to take stock of the position. 





1 For a (= description of the work of the I.L.O. in this connection, see 
International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, October 1947, pp. 426-36: “ The 
Second Session of the Permanent Agricultural Committee”. Specific aspects 
of agricultural labour _—— have since been discussed by the International 
Labour Conference and by regional conferences of the I.L.O. 

2A ro part of the material for the survey was obtained from the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations and from its representatives 
in various countries. 
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The economic crisis of the early thirties, followed by the physical 
devastation and the social upheavals of the second world war, 
brought about profound changes in the agricultural section of the 
population as well as elsewhere. These changes have not least affected 
that large body of Europe’s farm population who are neither owner- 
occupiers nor wage-paid farm workers. This article will be concerned 
with all those who cultivate the land and raise animals under some 
form of lease, and at the same time provide some, at least, of the 
capital necessary for this purpose. 

At the present time the revision of tenancy legislation has just 
been, or is being, considered by parliamentary committees and 
similar bodies in the following European countries: Italy, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Finland and France. 

In agriculture, to an even greater extent than in other fields 
of human activity, there are no hard and fast dividing lines between 
the different functional groups of the population. The notion of 
“tenant ” is a good example of this. In some areas he may be a 
peasant owning very little capital, having little freedom to decide 
on matters of cropping and stocking the holding ; in another area he 
may enjoy great economic security and independence, dispose of 
considerable quantities of capital, produce at profitable prices, and 
give satisfactory employment to a substantial number of wage-paid 
permanent and casual farm workers. A statement, therefore, 
that there are so many “ tenants ” in some area will not, by itself, 
convey a great deal. 

The present position of the leaseholder and métayer can only be 
understood if it is examined against the background of a long histori- 
cal development. A description of this development would, of 
course, go far beyond the limits of even a series of articles, but it is 
important to state here a general point well made by an expert in 
land economics : “ The tenurial relationships are social phenomena 
and are never static . . . Man’s economic, social, political and 
religious history is replete with terrific and sustained struggles for a 
better and better distribution of the rights and responsibilities in 
the land. These struggles have always had as their objective the 
readaptation of the man-made tenure system to the needs of the 
time.” * The aim of the present study is only to set forth the facts 
regarding important aspects of tenancy, as reflected in constitutional 
provisions, statutes, decrees, court decisions, common law or local 
custom. 





? This definition is deliberately made sufficiently wit to include the share- 
— (variously called métayers, mezzadri, parceros, etc.) i.e., persons farmin, 
er systems where the cultivator shares of the p duce of the farm wi 
the owner. Brief references to this type of holding occur throughout the text. 
* The countries are given rou, phir in the order in which importance is attached 
to the matter, those in which hanges are more radical being given first. 
3? Marshall Harris: “ Legal ‘~~ of Land Tenure ”, in Journal of Farm 
Economics (Menasha, Wisconsin), . XXIII (1941), pp. 173-84. 
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Looking, then, at the various European countries from the 
point of view of tenancy legislation, it is possible to find four rough 
groups. First, certain countries—notably Denmark and Norway 
and, in more recent times, Ireland—have pursued a policy of gra- 
dually transforming tenancy into owner-occupation, and have 
nearly succeeded in doing so. Second, in a number of other 
countries, notably those of Eastern Europe, there has been in the 
past 30 years a series of sudden and drastic measures to abolish 
tenant farming, and this result has been virtually achieved. Third, 
some countries, such as France, have favoured the reduction of 
tenancy and used appropriate legislative measures to this end 
without, however, very active State interference ; under the same 
heading fall a number of regional reform measures applied in Italy 
—leaving out of account the breaking-up of certain large estates in 
that country. Fourth, there are countries where tenancy does not 
constitute a live political issue: England and Scotland, where no 
important political group urges the abolition of tenancy ; Switzer- 
land which favoured owner-occupation, but where there has been 
a very slight increase of tenancy in recent years ; and the Nether- 
lands, where an elaborate system of protection for tenants has 
been constructed over the last 14 years. In these countries the 
general aim of tenancy policy seems to have been to create a lasting 
and satisfactory partnership between owner and tenant. 


THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN OWNER AND CULTIVATOR 


Whether the cultivator is a tenant or operates the farm under 
one of the many forms of crop-sharing, the arrangement is always 
based on an agreement with the landlord. This agreement is usually, 
but not always, in writing. The responsibilities of the parties for 
different aspects of the process of agricultural production and their 
corresponding rights are laid down in this contract. The contract 
is supplemented by custom, which may vary widely from country 
to country, from district to district, and according to the type of 
farming, type of ownership, etc. 

During the last half century or more the State has taken an 
increasing interest in agriculture. Rights and obligations of all 
kinds are safeguarded and enforced by the State through its various 
organs. Consequently, leasehold and similar questions are, in varying 
degrees, matters which concern the State as well as the parties to 
a particular contract. 

It is assumed in many countries that the tenant is normally in 
a weaker economic position than the man who provides much or 
most of the capital. The State has concerned itself with these con- 
tracts in order to protect the tenant (though not by any means 
only for this purpose) and thereby lessen his feeling of insecurity. 
In the Netherlands, no lease is valid until it has been examined and 
approved by a special board (grondkamer), and the State uses 
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its right of supervising agreements as a means of implementing its 
agricultural policy. This goes much further than mere protection 
of the tenant, which is the aim in France, Switzerland and Belgium. 
In the latter country, for example, a Ministerial Order of 1945 and an 
Act of 1948 prescribe the length of the lease and the amount of the rent; 
but there is not the elaborate procedure of land and tenancy chambers 
and a Tenancy Court, as in the Netherlands. 

In Switzerland, State protection through tenancy legislation 
goes back to a Decree of 1934. Landlord and tenant may put 
into their agreement anything that does not run counter to the 
provisions of laws dealing with certain aspects of the agreement ; 
however, as that country has a federal constitution, there is a good 
deal of variation in the application in different cantons. 

In France and Italy the State has laid down model clauses for 
tenancy agreements, some of which are permissive and some man- 
datory. Different model clauses are, of course, provided for tenancy 
agreements on the one hand, and métayage (or mezzadria) agreements 
on the other. Supervision is entrusted to the joint tribunals 
(tribunaux paritaires de fermage) in France and to the province 
committees (commissione tecniche provinciale) in Italy. As regards 
contracts under crop-sharing systems, it must be emphasised that 
these systems vary greatly from district to district in each of 
the two countries, and in many areas of France and in some parts 
of Italy crop-sharing is as unknown as it is now in Northern Europe. 
It is because of the great regional differences in métayage, mezza- 
dria, parceria, etc., that different model rules apply. In France, 
the question as to which particular model rules shall apply, and which 
rules shall be permissive and which mandatory, is decided by the 
prefect of the department, acting on the advice of a farm leases com- 
mittee (commission consultative des baux ruraux). These com- 
mittees consist of expert officials and representatives of the differeut 
agricultural interests. Italy has, for several years, been con- 
sidering the reform of tenancy legislation, but for the time being 
machinery similar to that just described for France continues to 
exist. 

In England and Wales the development of tenancy legislation 
has been somewhat different from that in other European countries. 
The history of the Agricultural Holdings Acts shows very clearly 
the progressive limitation of the landlord’s right to impose condi- 
tions upon the tenant who was, originally, economically weaker. 
The philosophy behind these Acts was an extension of the principle 
of protection, combined with restriction on freedom of contract, 
“ protection ” in this sense meaning guidance “ applied to classes 
who, though not in any strictness incapable of managing their own 
affairs, are, in the opinion of the legislature, unlikely to provide 
as well for their own interest as can the community ”.! 





1 A. V. Dicey: Lectures on the Relations between Law and Public inion 
in England during the XIX Century (London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., Ist Edition 
1905), pp. 265 et seq. 
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The earliest Agricultural Holdings Acts of 1875 and 1883 laid 
down certain provisions regarding arbitration and compensation 
for improvements whith were to be included in tenancy agreements. 
The first of these Acts was largely ineffective because it left land- 
lords the possibility of “ contracting out ” without any difficulty. 
The Agricultural Holdings Acts of 1906, 1908, and later years, were 
designed to overcome this drawback. But even the most recent 
Act leaves landlord and tenant a certain amount of latitude regarding 
the content of the lease. However, under section 6 of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, 1948, the Minister of Agriculture is given 
power to draft, in consultation with interested parties, a model 
clause defining the landlord’s and tenant’s responsibilities in 
matters of maintenance, repair and insurance of fixed equipment 
on holdings. The Act provides that this model clause shall apply 
automatically to all agricultural holdings where there was only a 
verbal agreement, and that the provisions of this model clause may 
be read into written tenancy agreements, in so far as these agree- 
ments did not deal with any particular matter or item of fixed 
equipment covered by the model clause. If the provisions of a written 
tenancy agreement which deal with questions covered by the model 
clause differ substantially from the model clause, either party to 
the agreement can refer the matter for arbitration. 

The above summary of the general rules governing tenancy 
agreements in Europe suggests the following conclusion: in those 
European countries where tenancy continues to be important, the 
State has tended to protect the tenant, either by prescribing the 
form and content of the tenancy agreement (or part of it), or by 
withholding legal sanction from agreements (or parts of them) 
that run counter to the principle of protecting the weaker party. 
This is comparable to the trend in employment legislation, where 
there has been a tendency for legislation to restrict the right to 
employ a worker on terms which he would not accept unless com- 
pelled by economic necessity and the absence of trade unions. 


The Length of the Lease 


A matter which may greatly affect the security of the tenant 
or share-cropper is the length of the lease. This question has long 
occupied the attention of agricultural leaders and reformers. Arthur 
Young, the president of the first Board of Agriculture in England, 
writing at the end of the eighteenth century, expressed the view 
that short leases would ruin soil fertility, and thought, like many 
agricultural leaders after him, that the only way to give the farm 
operator the security he needed was to convert tenancy into owner- 
ship. There is no general agreement on this, but few would deny 
that it is at least as important to guarantee the tenant enjoyment 
of any improvements he makes (or receipt of compensation for them) 
as to give him a lease of long duration. The tenant is, naturally, 
concerned that the results of hard work should accrue to him. It is 
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clear, therefore, that the questions of length of lease and compensa- 
tion for improvements are closely related, but it seems more practical 
to discuss them here one after the other. 

The relative advantages of long and short leases are discussed by 
Professor A. C. Pigou, who points out that, if the lease is long, the 
products of improvement and maintenance works which are under- 
taken by an occupier in the earlier years of a term will accrue to 
him and the difference between the “ private net product” an 
the “ social net product ” will not be great.1 This difference wil 
however tend to increase as the end of the lease draws near. Thus, 
during the later years of a long lease and during the whole period 
of a short lease, wasteful exploitation of the land will be the rule 
because, in his endeavour to increase his private net product, the 
tenant-farmer will be led to take so much out of the land that for 
some years afterwards the yield will be markedly reduced. A mere 
substitution of long for short leases will not, therefore, entirely 
solve the problem. Moreover, it is difficult, without hampering 
the tenant, to frame long leases so that it will be in the tenant’s 
interest to treat the land in the best way; and, from the landlord’s 
point of view, long leases have a further disadvantage in the case 
of tenants with small resources: any rise in the value of land will 
accrue entirely to the tenant, but unexpected falls in the value 
of land may have to be shared by the landlord owing to the actual 
or threatened insolvency of the tenant. In his historical review 
of the length of leases, Venn puts forward the hypothesis—and 
claims general validity for it—that the more stable social conditions 
were, the longer were the periods for which tenants were admitted.? 

If we look at European tenancy legislation of recent years we 
find that, in many cases for which there are published data, the 
tendency has been to lay down by law longer minimum periods for 
leases, no doubt, mainly on the ground that thereby greater security 
is given to tenants. But what constitutes “long” or “ short” 
leases must needs vary according to the commodities produced 
on the farm and the capital invested. Where however legislation 
prescribes minimum periods for the length of leases, it does not 
as a rule discriminate between different types of farming. 

The longest legal minimum periods laid down for agricultural 
lease contracts are probably the 50-year and 25-year leases in 
Finland. These are based 0. laws passed in 1902 and 1909. It was 
considered desirable that leases should be for a lifetime, or in any 
case for not less than 25 years. In the Netherlands, leases are usually 
for 12 years in the case of farms and for not less than 6 years in the 
case of fields. It is only in exceptional cases that the “land chambers” 
(grondkamers) will pass leases concluded for shorter periods. 





1 A. C. Picou: The Economics of Welfare (London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
4th Edition 1948), pp. 174-5 and pp. 178-83. 

2 J. A. VENN: The Foundations of Agricultural Economics (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1933), pp. 67 et seq. 
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The present law is based on a Decree issued by the de facto authority 
in 1941, and the matter is at present under investigation by a parlia- 
mentary committee. Dr. M. J. Boerendonk, a leading Dutch lease- 
hold expert, has argued that the length of leases should be related 
to the “ ripening ” time of improvements. 

In France, under an Act and an Ordinance of 1946, all leases 
(with quite unimportant exceptions) must be for nine years, regardless 
of previous local customs. In métayage contracts notice may be 
given by the métayer every three years. Another country which has 
nine year leases is Belgium ; but under the existing law (which dates 
back to 1929) this only applies to new tenants, while tenants of 
long standing have only two years of protection. The proposed new 
law would alter this situation. In Sweden leases run, as a rule, 
for five years, and are automatically renewed for five-year periods 
unless other arrangements are provided for in the contract. In Switzer- 
land, a parliamentary committee of experts has recommended that 
leases should be for not less than three years, but that any canton 
should have the right to lay down six years as a minimum length. 
A comment of the committee is worth quoting: “ ... it would be 
wrong to believe that the landlord is, from the economic point of view, 
always the stronger party, and in a position to impose any conditions he 
likes on the tenant. On the contrary, the landlord is often in a diffi- 
cult position because sickness or age prevent him from working his 
own property, and he is therefore obliged to have recourse to 
tenancy.” ? 

In England and Wales * leases are nominally very short, but 
in practice very long. This statement requires some explanation. 
According to English common law, tenancies were for a year and 
were automatically renewed for one year. Yearly tenancies have 
now become obligatory under statute law. From this it might 
be inferred that the English tenant is particularly insecure. The 
converse is, however, the case. The more recent Agricultural 
Holdings Acts, in particular, show a marked tendency to greater 
protection for the tenant. The position now is that a tenant in 
England and Wales must be given 12-months’ notice to quit a hold- 
ing or part of it, and may, within one month, serve a counter-notice 
objecting to the landlord’s notice. This invalidates the original 
notice unless the landlord obtains the consent of the Minister of 
Agriculture, which means, in practice, the consent of the county 





1 The new Bill provides that all new leases, written or not, shall run for a 
period of nine years. The landlord may give notice, but not earlier than two 
years before the end of the ninth year. After that nine-year period the lease 
continues automatically for another nine-year period with the same proviso as to 
notice. After the end of the second nine-year term the lease becomes of non- 
fixed duration with two years’ notice. 

2 Botschaft des Bundesrates an die Bundesversammlung zum Entwurf eines 
Bundesgesetzes tiber die Erhaltung des bduerlichen Grundbesitzes, p. 39. Document 
53848 (Berne, 1947). 

8 There are important differences between the position in England and Wales 
on the one hand and Scotland on the other, for in the latter country the long 
lease is still fairly common. 
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agricultural executive committee. The circumstances in which 
such consent is given are, briefly, as follows : (1) where it is desirable 
in the interest of efficient farming that the tenant should leave the 
holding ; (2) where land is wanted for agricultural education or 
research, smallholdings or allotments ; (3) where the landlord has 
specified in the lease that he will want the land for a certain purpose 
and where, in such a case, greater hardship would be caused to the 
landlord by withholding consent than would be caused to the tenant 
by granting it ; (4) in certain cases where land is needed for non- 
agricultural purposes.1 The tenant loses his right to object in 
cases where there is a certificate of bad husbandry against him, 
if he has failed after written demand to pay his rent within two 
months, if he has failed to remedy some breach in his tenancy agree- 
ment which he can remedy, if he has materially prejudiced the land- 
lord’s interest by a breach of his tenancy agreement which cannot 
be remedied, or if, under the Town and Country Planning Act pro- 
cedure, permission has been granted to use the land in question 
for non-agricultural purposes. Consequently a landlord who gives 
a tenant notice to quit is required by the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1948, to state the ground on which he is giving notice so that, where 
the tenant is not entitled to object, this will be immediately obvious. 
In certain specific cases the tenant has the right to contest the valid- 
ity of the reason given. 

It is important to note that elaborate protection exists to safe- 
guard the tenant against notice to quit in cases where the landlord 
wishes to be rid of the tenant in order to sell with vacant possession 
and thus secure a better price for the farm. If during the period 
of notice to quit the landlord sells the property, he must inform the 
tenant ; the tenant may then express the wish that the notice to 
quit should continue in force ; if he does not do so, the notice to quit 
becomes void. Thus, though the tenant in England and Wales 
can in theory be given much shorter notice than in any other Euro- 
pean country, he is in fact much more secure ; and despite the fact 
that annual leases are the shortest in Europe the English tenant is 
probably the most protected. It is therefore less surprising that, 
of all the land tenure proposals contained in agricultural policy 
statements of groups representing major political and agricultural 
interests, not one recommends a complete change-over to owner- 
occupation. 


Renewal of the Lease and Access to Ownership 


The reference above to English conditions showed how closely 
the length of the lease and the question of renewal are linked— 
in other words, provided that renewal of the lease is almost certain, 
it does not matter if the lease is of short duration. 





1 Agricultural Holdings Act, 1948, ss. 24, 25 and 26. 
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In Sweden, as has already been mentioned above, leases are 
automatically renewed for five years unless other arrangements are 
provided for in the lease. Swiss leases, under a Federal Decree of 
25 March 1946, continue for a further three-year term, unless notice 
is given six months before the end of the lease. In the Netherlands, 
under article 30 of the Tenancy Decree of 12 November 1941, the 
tenant may, not later than one year before the lease expires, apply 
to the land chamber for an extension. For the guidance of 
the chamber certain circumstances are specified in which such a 
request should not be granted: e.g., where there has been bad 
husbandry, where the landlord has made justified complaints 
against the tenant during the expiring tenancy, where the land is 
needed for other purposes regarded as important, where the landlord 
wishes to farm his own land or to give it to certain relatives to farm, 
or where the landlord would suffer hardship by an extension of the 
lease. In most other countries, the position is that the landlord 
may, when a certain period of time has elapsed since the signing 
of the lease, give the tenant notice to quit without being obliged 
by law to give his reasons for doing so. 

A question which is closely related to the tenant’s right to the 
renewal of his lease is that of his rights when the land he farms is 
sold.t In times when demand for land is great and land values are 
high, the tenant clearly needs some protection, particularly if the 
landlord is prevented from raising the rent. This problem is very 
acute in countries like the Netherlands where there is an enormous 
unsatisfied demand for agricultural and horticultural land. In 
such a situation tenants may be in constant fear of losing their 
livelihood ; they will therefore ask for, and are likely to obtain on 
grounds of fairness, the protection of the State. If, however, State 
protection goes beyond a certain point, there is a danger—within 
a capitalist economy—that the landlord will feel too much restricted 
in what he considers to be his rights and will be less inclined to 
maintain his property in a decent state of repair. This point was 
made by the Vondeling Commission which investigated the problem 
in the Netherlands in 1947-48. Under Dutch legislation, if a land- 
lord wishes to sell land to a person who would farm it himself, the 
sitting tenant’s agreement must first be secured ; if the latter does 
not agree, his lease continues for four years after the date of the 
sale. This regulation will, probably, lower the sales value of farms. 
The position is different where the landlord wishes to turn the tenant 
out on the ground that he intends to farm his own land; if, however, 
after giving notice on this ground and after the tenant’s removal, 
the landlord does not then farm the land but lets it to a new tenant, 
the original tenant becomes entitled to a substantial indemnity. 

Many legislators have been motivated by a desire to ensure 
that land should be worked by the owner, or rather be owned by 





1 In many countries the landiord’s right to sell land leased to a tenant is 
severely restricted by the tenant’s right of pre-emption, discussed below. 
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the man who farms it. Without entering into a discussion on agrarian 
reform, we must briefly examine how this desire for owner-occupa- 
tion has found expression in the case of tenanted farms. The law of 
pre-emption is one way of gradually extending owner-occupation. 
The principle underlying pre-emption may, however, easily come into 
conflict with the principle of safeguarding the tenant in his holding. 
The French Decree of 1945 aims at reconciling these potentially 
conflicting principles. Under this law, the tenant may terminate 
the lease in order to work another holding of which he has become 
the owner. Similarly, the landlord is permitted to disregard the 
tenant’s right to the renewal of the lease, if he wishes to work the 
holding himself, or to give it to one of his grown-up children to work. 
The tenant can also be turned out if the farm has been offered for 
sale and the tenant chose not to exercise his right of pre-emption. 
If, in such a case, the farm is acquired by someone who has a right of 
pre-emption, i.e., a person who has been engaged in agriculture for at 
least five years, the new owner may turn out the tenant when the 
latter’s lease expires, without even having to give notice. The 
right of pre-emption cannot be alienated. The procedure for sales 
of let property is lengthy and extremely complicated in cases where 
a landlord wishes to sell land he has leased to a number of tenants. 

Italian thought on these matters has largely drawn on French 
experience. A Bill dealing with tenancy is, at the time of writing, 
before the Italian legislature; and this provides for pre-emption rights, 
which would be an innovation in Italian legislation. It is proposed 
to give the sitting tenant the right of pre-emption if (1) he has been 
on the farm (as the tenant) for two years or more and (2) has stronger 
claims than certain relatives of the landlord. The tenant loses his 
right of pre-emption in the case of bankruptcy, etc., as in French law, 
but also if he is already owner or tenant of copyhold land. The 
suggested procedure is also similar to that under French law. The 
landlord must ask the tenant if he wishes to avail himself of his 
right of pre-emption. If he does, he must notify the landlord within 
eight days, whereupon the landlord must inform him of the sale 
price. The sale contract must be drawn up within 40 days; and 
within the next two weeks the tenant must pay a deposit amounting 
to one-tenth of the purchase price. 

In Belgium the landlord may stipulate that, in case of sale, the 
tenant shall leave the holding, but otherwise the tenant enjoys the 
protection of the law. In Switzerland the committee of experts, 
referred to above, examined in detail many questions affecting 
transfer of rural property and the then existing law of pre-emption, 
and recommended a compromise solution between that of requiring 
State permission to be obtained for every transfer of agricultural 
land and that of pre-emptive rights, leaving much discretion to the 
cantons. 

We have seen that in many countries the State has tended to 
increase the tenant’s security by forbidding transfer of ownership 
of the land he farms, or by giving preference to the sitting tenant 
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where a change of ownership is permitted. Another tendency which 
clearly appears from an examination of recent legislation is that 
of granting the tenant or métayer greater freedom of cropping and 
stocking, while making sure that he pays due regard to the rules of 
good husbandry. In Great Britain the tenant’s freedom from the 
control of the landlord in this respect has been almost complete for 
many years. In France and Italy this tendency has meant that 
métayage contracts have, in some respects, become more like tenancy 
contracts. Nevertheless, while it is true that the tenant is now less 
dependent on the landlord, both tenant and landlord have become 
more dependent on the State ; this is true both as regards the contract 
itself and also in other matters. 


COMPENSATION 


A view which seems to have gained ground during the first world 
war and again during the second is that, in agricultural production, 
there are three parties whose interest should be safeguarded—the 
tenant who supplies the working capital, the landlord who supplies 
much of the fixed capital, and the community for whom its home 
agriculture may be one of the most important assets. 


The Landlord’s Rights to Compensation 


It is generally considered that the landlord has no claim to higher 
rent simply because the value of the holding has increased as a result 
of a tenant’s efforts, but at the same time it is generally held that the 
landlord has the right to expect from the tenant that the latter will 
maintain the value of the holding by working it according to local 
good farming practice. 

Sometimes, as in the case of England and Wales, “ rules of good 
husbandry ” are laid down by which the tenant is bound to abide, and 
his landlord atid the county agricultural executive committee are 
given the right of inspection in order to check, at all reasonable 
times, whether the tenant follows these rules. The Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1948, gives the landlord the right to compensation 
from an outgoing tenant for specific delapidations, deterioration 
or damage to the holding, in so far as this has been caused by the 
tenant’s “ non-fulfilment of his responsibilities to farm in accordance 
with the rules of good husbandry ”. The Act lays down that the 
amount of such compensation shall be “ the cost, as at the date of 
the tenant’s quitting the holding, of making good the delapidation, 
deterioration or damage”. If he so wishes, the landlord may, 
alternatively, claim under the written tenancy agreement, if this 
matter is covered in it. Further, under these provisions, the landlord 
can claim for general deterioration of the holding where the tenant 
can be shown to have failed to farm in accordance with the rules of 
good husbandry. The general claim will be considered only in so far 
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as the landlord has not received compensation under a claim made for 
specific delapidations, etc. In such cases, he must notify the tenant 
of his intention of making the general claim at least one month 
before the tenancy ends. The landlord has this right even in respect 
of damage, etc., which did not occur during the tenancy which has 
just ended or is about to end, but also for earlier damage, etc. 

The legislation of other countries is, on the whole, less precise. 
Some countries include matters not specified in the English Act of 
1948 ; for example, Swedish law prescribes a compulsory inspection 
by experts at the beginning and end of each tenancy. Regulations 
for inspection exist also in Finland, where it is laid down that “build- 
ings, gardens, fields, meadows, ditches, roads, bridges, wells and 
drains shall be inspected and their condition noted in writing and 
exactly described . . . This inspection shall be carried out not 
later than six months after the tenant has taken over the farm.” 
A similar inspection is carried out when the tenant leaves. As a 
result of these inspections, compensation is fixed, taking account of 
improvements made by the tenant. If buildings are destroyed or fall 
into disrepair, otherwise than through the tenant’s fault, the landlord 
has to provide the materials and the tenant the labour for their 
reconstruction. 

Dutch law simply lays down rules of good husbandry as a guide, 
and the interpretation of these rules is a matter for the land 
chamber of the province. In Belgium the matter is covered by the 
Civil Code and, here again, the tenant is obliged to farm according 
to the rules of good husbandry. The tenant may use the holding 
only in the way permitted by the lease, otherwise the landlord may 
give him notice. The new Bill contains a provision to encourage 
landlords to compile an inventory at the beginning of the lease. 
Inventories are also obligatory in France, under post-war legislation. 
These are taken by an expert appointed by the joint tribunal 
which also settles disputes. In the case of métayage, the owner’s 
livestock has to be returned, i.e., the same breeds, quality, weight, 
or market value, according to the entry valuation ; any increase 
or decrease is normally shared by the two parties in equal parts and 
a settlement made according to current prices or in kind. The 
métayer’s own stock is returned on the same principles. Pigs and 
poultry raised by the métayer on his own account are not affected by 
these provisions. As regards hay, straw and fodder crops, the métayer 
must leave the same kinds and amounts as he found on entry and 
must make up in kind any difference in the quantity. Machinery 
and implements provided by the owner have to be returned to him 
but the métayer is not liable for any charge for depreciation. The 
outgoing métayer must leave the land under the same crops as he 
found on entry, unless otherwise agreed. 

In Italy, the Bill at present before the Italian Parliament pro- 
vides for the establishment of a technical commission on rent in 
each province, which would, inter alia, deal with compensation 
payable by tenants to landlords. According to Portuguese law, 
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which dates back to 1919, the tenant is required to farm in such 
a way as to avoid deterioration of the holding ; if he fails to do so, 
the landlord is entitled to give him notice and hold him responsible 
for all loss and damage to the property. 

In Switzerland, the onus of discovering deficiencies in the pro- 
perty rented is laid upon the tenant and—what is more strictly 
relevant here—the tenant must manage the holding in the way 
laid down in the lease and, in particular, must take care to maintain 
productivity. As under the new Belgian law, the tenant is not 
necessarily obliged to manage his holding according to local tra- 
ditional methods and the right to apply new methods and tech- 
niques is conceded to him. He is not expected to keep exactly 
the same relations between the different crops as his predecessors. 

There is a growing tendency to emphasise the need to maintain 
productivity and to avoid changes and errors which may lead to 
a diminution of productivity after the end of the lease. With 
the striking progress of soil science in recent years, it has become 
possible to define in chemical terms how the fertility of the soil 
can best be conserved. This is often reflected by precise stipulations 
in contracts. 

But, as regards proper management and maintenance of the 
holding, the tenant has further duties, e.g., the eradication of moles, 
mice and dangerous insects, the combating of plant diseases to save 
the current harvest and to avoid infection of future crops. Often 
expenses arising as a result of this may be shared. As regards sup- 
plies of straw, hay, manures, etc., on the farm at the end of the 
lease, the outgoing tenantis not usually entitled to removesuch produce. 


The Tenant’s Right to Compensation 


In every European country where tenancy continues to exist 
there are laws and regulations guaranteeing the tenant the right 
to compensation of various kinds. These rules of compensation 
are often very detailed and are based on long experience and some- 
times also on the results of modern research. There is, first of all, 
the tenant’s right to compensation for disturbance, a right which 
is highly developed in England and Wales and in Scotland. Under 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1948, if a tenant is turned out for 
reasons other than bad farming, he can claim compensation for 
“unreasonable disturbance”, which in normal cases does not 
exceed the equivalent of one year’s rent, but which may be double 
that amount if the tenant can prove that there has been much 
damage. This type of compensation has been prescribed by law 
since the Act of 1906. The need for it arises from the fact that 
the tenant’s removal to another farm or out of agriculture involves 
expenses and losses (sales of implements, cost of transport and thelike). 
This obligation of the landlord, together with others yet to be 
mentioned, cannot be abrogated by contract, and it represents a 
revolutionary change in the historical development of farm tenancy. 
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In feudal times there were various forms of fees which had to be paid by 
the tenants for the transfer of the lease to a new holder. Now, it is 
the landlord who has to make a payment if he wishes to effect a 
change in the management of the farm. Compensation for unreason- 
able disturbance must always be paid unless one of the grounds for 
exception enumerated in the 1920 Act (such as mismanagement 
by the tenant, serious arrears of rent after due warnings, refusal 
by the tenant to agree to arbitration regarding the future amount 
of rent, bankruptcy, etc.) is present. 

The existing Belgian law is as follows: if it has been agreed in 
the lease that, in the case of sale of the holding, the buyer may turn 
out the tenant, and if no agreement has been arrived at as to damages, 
the landlord must indemnify the tenant by paying him one-third 
of the rent for the period which the lease has to run. 

Much more widespread than compensation for disturbance is 
compensation for improvements. In the following brief discussion of 
this subject, compensation in respect of increased value of the hold- 
ing and compensation for fixtures and buildings will be considered 
together with compensation for improvements proper, since in spite 
of certain differences all these rights of compensation which a tenant 
has in relation to his landlord are sufficiently similar in character. 

Although in some other countries (notably the Netherlands and 
Sweden) these rights have a very long history, the general consensus 
of opinion is, again, that the legislation on compensation for 
improvements is most highly developed in England. The method 
followed here will therefore be to describe English practice first, 
and then to describe the practice of the other countries for which 
data are available only in so far as they diverge from English 
practice. 

The origin of these forms of compensation has been well sum- 
marised by Sir Daniel Hall.1 He points out that, originally, the 
tenant had no right to compensation for improvements except in 
the case of those that had been carried out on terms agreed 
with the landowner. Progressive landowners of large estates had 
covenants with their tenants, dictating the course of cropping, and 
forbidding the sale of roots or hay and, usually, the breaking up of 
permanent grassland. These conditions, although strict, were not 
enforced intolerantly, as owners and tenants alike wished to promote 
“high farming”. Relations between enlightened landlords and 
tenants were, on the whole, good. These covenants were at first 
a means whereby an enlightened and prosperous landlord introduced 
improved methods of farming, but later they became an obstacle 
to progress. It was mainly during this later period that the uncon- 





1 A. D. Hat: Reconstruction and the Land cs of hi Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 
wea p. 23. See also M. Harris : ** Legal As of Land Tenure ”, in Journal 
arm Economics (Menasha, Wisconsin), XXIII (1941), pp. 178-84; 
wa Foop AND AGRICULTURE Gneamabateen 2 Food and A ure—Inter- 
national Law Journal, No. 2, July-December 1947, p. 99, e Evolution of 
— Agricultural Legislation up to the Agriculture Act, 194 Pn , by G. R. S. 
ADCLIFFE. 
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ditional control of the landlord led to cases of hardship. Where 
a tenant with an impoverished landlord, who was unable to make 
his proper contribution to the equipment of the farm, made repairs 
and improvements at his own expense, he could not claim com- 
pensation for them unless there was a special agreement to this 
effect. When there was a dispute about purely technical matters, 
such as compensation for a particular improvement made at the 
tenant’s expense, the only recourse at this period (apart from 
voluntary submission by both parties to arbitration) was proceedings 
in the High Court, a long and expensive procedure of which the 
ordinary tenant would fight shy. 

The idea of compensation for improvements was first formulated 
in 1649 and widely discussed in England, but a Bill was not presented 
to Parliament until 1850.1. This proposed that the owner should 
give the tenant a refund for improvements the latter had made to 
the house and orchards, and for planted grain. But the agitation 
for legislation on tenant right became more insistent as farming 
became less prosperous in the eighteen-seventies, with the result 
that the first Agricultural Holdings Act was passed in 1875. This 
Act was only permissive and Hall, in an apt phrase, speaks of it 
as “no more than a homily ” on unexhausted improvements. The 
subsequent Act of 1883 was more effective. The whole question 
was consolidated by the Act of 1908, later modified by the Agri- 
culture Act of 1920 (partly repealed a year later). Subsequently, 
the consolidating Act of 1923 became the main legal source for 
payment of compensation for improvements until the new Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act in 1948. 

The effect of these successive Acts was to remove all cropping 
restrictions imposed by landlords upon tenants, even though a 
tenant may still be required to leave the farm with the same pro- 
portion of grass to arable as he found on entering. The Acts abolished 
penal rents. Gradually the outgoing tenant was enabled to recover 
compensation for the unexhausted residues of purchased fertilisers 
and animal feeding stuffs. Though, at first, no scale for compensation 
was laid down in the Acts, a scale was adopted by common consent 
among valuers and had the force of law. 

The chief problem in the payment of compensation for improve- 
ments is the fact that various types of improvement are exhausted 
over different periods of years and that, therefore, their cost must 
be apportioned accordingly. Without legal provision for compensa- 
tion tenants are, naturally enough, reluctant to incur all or even 
part of the cost involved in many kinds of improvements.* 





1 The Bill was preceded by a report from a Parliamentary Committee on 
Tenant Right under the chairmanship of Philip Pusey, which gives a fair state- 
ment of the questions at issue then and later. 

2 Sir J. Cutium, Bart., in er of Hawsted, cited by J. A. VENN, op. cit., 

- 69, quotes a case where in 1753 the landlord allowed two shillings for every 


oad of manure or cinder ashes put on the land ; but in 21 years’ occupancy 
the tenant in question had enriched his property by only a single load Another, 
who was specifically compelled by his lease to lay thirty on 

farm, did so “ very reluctantly ”. 
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The present position, under the Act of 1948, is as follows. Com- 
pensation for improvements is payable to the outgoing tenant, 
the amount being in most cases determined by the value of the 
improvement to an incoming tenant. This means that improvements 
which have been carried out at great expense to the outgoing tenant, 
but which have otherwise little or no value, will receive little or no 
compensation. 

The Act distinguishes between three main types of improve- 
ments. First, improvements for which compensation is payable 
only if the landlord’s prior written consent has been obtained. 
In this category are listed seven specific long-term improvements, 
such as planting of orchards or fruit bushes, making of water 
meadows, weiring or warping of land. Second, improvements 
for which compensation is payable only if they have been agreed 
to by the landlord or, where the landlord has refused his consent 
or is willing to consent only on unreasonable terms, if the prior 
consent of the county agricultural executive committee has been 
obtained. In this case the landlord has the right to make representa- 
tions. The landlord may as a result be permitted to carry out the 
improvement himself. This type of improvement includes a list of 
24 specific items of a permanent character, such as construction of 
silos, provision of electric power, etc. Third, improvements for 
which the tenant can in any case claim compensation without 
having the landlord’s or the committee’s consent. In comparison 
with the first two categories of improvements, these are short-term 
or, perhaps more accurately, medium-term improvements ; examples 
of this type are the protection of fruit trees against animals, chalking 
of land, mole drainage, etc. Benefits allowed by the landlord to the 
tenant in respect of improvements of this type are taken into account 
when calculating the compensation. Regulations made under the 
Act prescribe a method, in the case of each improvement, for calcul- 
ating the amount of compensation payable. The calculation is 
based, broadly, on the period which has elapsed since the improve- 
ment was made and the extent to which its effect has been exhausted 
at the time when the tenancy ends. 

In other countries there are less elaborate, but in many ways 
similar, rules ; in fact, some countries have deliberately made use 
of the long English experience in this field when drafting their 
regulations. There are however some differences, which are pointed 
out below. 

According to the relevant Swedish law, if a tenant lays down 
earthenware or other similar drainage pipes, concrete manure pits, 
etc., in accordance with plans approved by his landlord or drawn 
up by the engineer of the Board of Agriculture or by an expert of 
the local agriculture committee or board, the landlord is required 
to compensate the tenant. In the case of drainage, compensation 
for that part of the cost corresponding to the value of the materials 
is payable as soon as the work is completed ; and compensation for 
such further outlay as was necessary is payable when the tenant 
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leaves the property. In the case of manure pits, the landlord must 
pay compensation for the part of the cost represented by the value 
of the materials used as soon as the work is completed. 

If, when the tenant leaves the holding, its value has been consider- 
ably and permanently increased by additional cultivation or grass- 
land improvement, he is then entitled to claim special compensation 
from the landlord. However, the compensation may not exceed 
the average amount payable for two hectares, even if the acreage 
improved is greater, unless the landlord gave his consent to the 
improvements beforehand. 

The regulations in Finland are similar in some respects, but 
there, as elsewhere, the law lays down that, although compensation 
corresponds to the increase in the value of the farm resulting from 
the tenant’s improvements, it may not exceed the amount which 
these improvements would have cost at the time the lease ended. 
Normally, the landlord’s written agreement to specific improvements 
and to their cost must be obtained beforehand in order that com- 
pensation may be payable. 

According to present Dutch law, the landlord is obliged to com- 
pensate the tenant at the end of the lease for improvements made in 
the 10 years preceding the end of the lease. The tenant’s claim for 
compensation must be sent in at least one year before the end of 
the lease. In the case of most improvements, the tenant has to 
inform the landlord in good time of the estimated cost of the proposed 
improvements. If the landlord raises objections, the matter goes 
for adjudication to the land chamber and, if necessary, to the 
Central Land Chamber on appeal. It happens not infrequently 
that these courts overrule the landlord’s objections. 

In Belgium a drastic change is being proposed. Under the Act 
of 1929 the landlord must pay compensation for every improvement 
made by the tenant, provided it is “ in accordance with the purpose 
of the property ”. This means that the landlord’s consent is, as a 
rule, not necessary. Under the new Bill the landlord’s prior consent 
will be necessary. If the landlord refuses his consent, the matter 
may be taken to the juge de paix, against whose decision there is 
no appeal. 

The French “ Statut de Fermage ” devotes a section to com- 
pensation for improvements, but the provisions are all in fairly 
general terms and include little that has not already been mentioned 
here. There are some special problems arising out of the depreciation 
of the currency. 

In other countries (e.g., Portugal), compensation is mostly a 
matter for agreement between the parties, or is stipulated in the 
contract according to model contracts. A more detailed study of 
compensation would be interesting as well as useful. Such a study 
might compare administrative practice as well as legal provisions, 
but as yet the basic data are lacking. 


(To be continued. ) 























Training and Employment 
of Blind Persons in Great Britain 


A Working Party was set up by the British Minister of Labour 
and National Service in 1944 under the Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Act, 1944,1 to study ways and means of developing the employ- 
ment facilities available to the blind. The report of the Working Party 
was published at the beginning of this year.* The following is a 
summary of the document, which gives interesting particulars of the 
various aspects of the problem (rehabilitation, training and placement). 


Measurement of the Problem 


There are about 87,000 registered blind persons in Great Britain. 
About 36,400 are within the normal working-age range of 16 to 65, 
and of these nearly 11,500 are at present in employment or under- 
going training.* The registration particulars of the remaining 25,000 
between 16 and 65 were scrutinised, and the conclusion reached was 
that there are a further 3,000 blind persons who would be capable 
of taking up employment if given the opportunity. With the efforts 
now being made to bring all blind persons, particularly all newly- 
blinded persons, into the employment field, it is considered that the 
blind can be expected in the future to provide a contribution of some 
16,000 to 17,000 to the effective working population. 


Co-operation between Government and Voluntary Agencies 


Activities on behalf of the welfare of the blind in Great Britain 
have, for nearly two centuries, been carried on by voluntary agencies. 
Since the Blind Persons Act of 1920, which made their welfare a duty 
of local government, the national Government has increasingly 





1 See International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, March 1944, pp. 373-6, 
and Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, pp. 98-99. 

2? MinistRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE : of the Working 
Paty on the Employment of Blind Persons, London (H.M. Stationery Office, 

51). 
_ * In workshops : 4,000 ; in home work: 1,500; in normal occupations ; 5,000 ; 
in training: 1,000. 
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assumed responsibility in the matter, either directly through its own 
activities, or by giving support (including financial aid) to the volun- 
tary organisations. Close co-operation between the central Govern- 
ment, the local authorities and the voluntary organisations became 
the established policy, encouraged by the State; and this policy 
continues today in activities under the Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Act, 1944. 


Education and Training of Blind Children 


Full-time education is compulsory for blind children up to the 
age of 16. They are educated by special methods in separate schools, 
but receive primary and secondary education similar to that of 
sighted children. They are encouraged to continue—and the majority 
do continue—their education in the special residential institutions 
provided for them up to the age of 20 or 21 years (18 years in Scotland), 
during which period more technical instruction is given in addition 
to the general educational subjects. During the last years of the 
course, every opportunity is given to suitable pupils to enter chosen 
professions. The responsibility for the education and training of 
blind young persons up to this stage belongs to the Director of 
Education. The Working Party suggested that more attention 
should be given, in the technical training of blind adolescents, to the 
possibilities of normal industrial employment, and that it should not 
be assumed that they all prefer sheltered workshop or home schemes. 
It recommended that the training institutions should periodically 
consult outside agencies, such as the Youth Employment Service 
and the Specialist Placing Service, to obtain assistance in the voca- 
tional guidance of the child and in the development of a basic 
training-for-industry syllabus; and that facilities for social and 
vocational training away from the institutional environment might 
be developed for the upper age-groups of young persons. 


Blinded Ex-Service Men and Women 


The welfare and resettlement of the men and women blinded on 
service in the two world wars have been and still are comprehensively 
provided for by the two outstanding national voluntary organisations 
—St. Dunstan’s and the Scottish National Institution for the War 
Blinded, both founded in 1915. They have assumed complete respon- 
sibility for the rehabilitation, training, placing and after-care of all 
the war-blinded in Great Britain and of some from the dominions 
and colonies. It was through their initiative that schemes for placing 
blind workers in open industry were first developed, and they still 
continue this work. The valuable services rendered by these two 
institutions is recognised by the Government ; and the Minister of 
Labour and National Service uses their facilities, in return for fees, 
when carrying out some of his responsibilities for blind persons. 
He also consults them in connection with the development of gov- 
ernment facilities. 
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Rehabilitation of Civilian Blind 

While the Working Party was not, under its terms of reference, 
directly concerned with the rehabilitation part of the process of 
“resettlement ”, it emphasises in its conclusions that “for a newly- 
blinded person some form of rehabilitation is necessary ”, particularly 
as a prelude to selection or training for employment. For a substantial 
number of cases this rehabilitation must be given either in special 
centres or in residential establishments. It was considered that the 
possibilities for blind persons in rehabilitation should and would 
become more widely known, and because of this the Working Party 
recommended the establishment of a further special centre ! (capable 
of accommodating from 150 to 180 persons each year) within reach 
of the industrial North. 

In its survey of operating rehabilitation services for the blind, 
the Working Party found that the role of the home teachers employed 
by the local authorities (or by voluntary agencies acting on their 
behalf) to visit newly-blinded persons in their homes in order to 
assist them to readjust themselves was a most successful service and, 
in the Working Party’s view, an essential element in the rehabilita- 
tion of the blind. These home teachers also give lessons in Braille 
and Moon reading and writing, and in simple occupations, and give 
advice concerning the social services available to blind persons. There 
are 567 home teachers in England and Wales, and 52 in Scotland. 


Vocational Training of Blind Persons 


As indicated earlier, training facilities for all blind persons are 
provided both by voluntary organisations and by government 
agencies. As a result of the powers given to the Minister under the 
1944 Act, there has been a considerable development of vocational 
training for disabled persons, including the blind. The facilities may 
be provided directly by the Minister or through him by other gov- 
ernment departments ; or they may be provided by private agencies 
under arrangements with the Minister, who may defray or contribute 
towards the cost. Altogether, the vocational opportunities for 
civilian blind, children or adults, are now many and varied. The 
following are the training facilities at present available to them. 


Professions. To blind persons wishing to enter one of the profes- 
sions a grant is made to cover tuition and examination fees and, where 
the training is full-time, the cost of maintenance. For most of the 
professions blind persons take the same courses as sighted students 
or follow the normal professional procedure (such as being articled 
to a solicitor). In the latter type of arrangement a grant is sometimes 
made to pay for the services of a reader. 





1 The only residential rehabilitation centre for civilian blind is at present the 
Queen Elizabeth Home of Recovery for the Blind at Torquay, run by the 
National Institute for the Blind. 
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Physiotherapy. Training for this occupation is given at the School 
of Physiotherapy for the Blind in London. The course covers the 
whole syllabus arranged by the Chartered Society of Physiotherapy 
for sighted students, with the exception of ultra-violet ray treatment. 


Music. There are three main schools for the blind in England 
and one in Scotland, where music is taught up to professional stand- 
ard. Blind children who intend to take up music professionally 
follow a four-year course after the age of 16, at the end of which they 
take the diploma examinations of the recognised national music 
colleges. 


Piano-tuning. A number of music students concurrently receive 
instruction in piano-tuning, which adds a year to the course ; the 
course for piano-tuning alone takes four years. The training is 
given at those institutions which give instruction in music, and the 
students take the diploma examination of the College of Teachers of 
the Blind. 


Home teaching. The College of Teachers of the Blind and the 
Regional Associations for the Blind have drawn up a scheme for a 
compulsory one-year course of training for home teaching ; but the 
shortage of home teachers has made it necessary to provide also 
shorter courses for probationer home teachers. The examination, 
which is conducted by the College of Teachers for the Blind, is 
designed to test ability to teach handicrafts, and knowledge of such 


subjects as embossed types, hygiene, elementary anatomy and 
physiology of the eye, social services and relevant legislation. To 
satisfy the requirements of the government health authorities, 
probationers must gain the diploma of the College within two years 
of appointment. 


Shorthand-typewriting. There are several colleges at which courses 
are given in the Braille system of shorthand and typewriting, 
and in commercial subjects. The courses take from one to four years, 
according to the educational standard of the pupil, and include a one- 
year course for older students at Morley College in London. 


Telephony. Training in telephony is given at the National 
Institute for the Blind at Bridgnorth, and at the Royal Blind School, 
Edinburgh. The training takes from three to five months and 
concludes with a period of practice on a live switch-board. 


Employment in workshops for the blind. Those seeking this 
kind of employment may receive training at thirty-six of the work- 
shops in England and Wales, and at all five of the workshops in 
Scotland. The courses are mainly in traditional workshop trades and 
last from three to five years. 


Training for employment in industry. It was not until the out- 
break of the second world war that any substantial progress was 
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made in placing blind people in ordinary industrial employment, 
although earlier efforts had been made. In 1940 both St. Dunstan’s 
and the National Institute for the Blind obtained the co-operation 
of industrial leaders and the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
in a scheme for placing blind workers in open industry. As a result 
of careful research and training it was found possible to employ 
blind workers on jobs for which sight had previously been thought 
essential, and since the end of the war many of these have remained 
in the factories and they have been joined by others. 


Training in employers’ establishments. In July 1948 the Minister 
of Labour and National Service agreed to pay the salary and expenses 
for one year of an instructor to be appointed by the National Institute 
for the Blind to train blind persons in employers’ establishments. 
Besides giving initial training to blind persons when they first take 
up employment, he has given instruction to blind persons already at 
work to enable them to undertake higher grades of work. This 
arrangement has proved so successful that it has been decided to 
continue and extend it. By the end of March 1950 instructors had 
assisted in the training of 113 blind persons, 67 of whom were placed 
in employment for the first time. Processes for which instruction 
has so far been given include the operation of capstan lathes, box- 
making machines, power presses and riveting machines, as well as 
drilling, confectionery packing, wheel trueing, label threading, film 
joining, precision inspection, and assembly work. 


Government Training Centre. In April 1949, in consultation with 
St. Dunstan’s and the National Institute for the Blind, the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service set up a special residential course 
for the blind at the Government Training Centre at Letchworth. 
During the course, which lasts for eight weeks, training is given in 
certain processes in the light engineering industry—centre lathe 
operating, precision instrument inspection (involving the use of 
Braille instruments) and repetition assembly work. Trainees are 
accommodated in a hostel attached to the Centre, along with sighted 
trainees and industrial workers. The National Institute for the Blind 
is responsible for placing workers in employment at the end of the 
course. At present there are two classes in operation, each of five 
persons. It is proposed to start a third class at the end of this year, 
when it is expected that a larger number of blind persons will become 
available for training following the opening of the extension to the 
Rehabilitation Centre at Torquay. 


Employment 


The Working Party’s account of the general success and high 
technical standards of many blind workers actually employed in the 
various occupations demonstrates effectively the range of employ- 
ment which can be opened to blind persons when they are given 
proper opportunities for selective training. The report describes 
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objectively, in respect of each occupation, the full technical possi- 
bilities (and also the real technical limitations) of the blind worker, 
and describes the scope of employment in the occupation. The 
information on the actual employment of blind persons collected by 
the Working Party in the course of its survey is very briefly sum- 
marised below. 


Shorthand and typing. There were 79 blind shorthand-typists 
in government departments, 26 with local authorities, and 80 
(estimated) with private employers. 


Telephony. There were 125 blind telephonists in government 
departments, 6 with local authorities, and “ a considerable number ” 
in private employment. 


Piano-tuning. Between 600 and 700 blind piano-tuners were 
practising privately or with firms. 


Physiotherapy. In hospitals 69 blind persons were employed full- 
time and 113 part-time as physiotherapists ; a further 105 were in 
private practice and 4 were teaching. 


Law. There were 34 blind persons practising as solicitors and 
7 as barristers ; a further 6 were articled clerks. 


The Church. There were 61 blind ministers of religion. 


Home teaching (in rehabilitation). Approximately 124 blind 
persons were employed by local authorities. 


Music. It was estimated that 350 blind persons were earning 
their living by music. 


Teaching. Employment in this field was difficult for blind per- 
sons. They were more successful in schools for the blind, and at the 
university level. 


Administration. In this field, too, with rare exceptions, it was 
difficult to overcome the disadvantages of the blind person. 


Factory employment. Information as to the numbers employed 
was not available, but 100 firms supplied the Working Party with 
details of the jobs done by their blind employees. The work that they 
were performing involved, in all, 32 operations, mostly in the light 
engineering industry. 


Rural occupations. In 1949, 175 blind persons were working as 
poultry farmers and 61 as gardeners. About three-quarters of these 
were re-established ex-service men, receiving financial and other 





1 The figures do not necessarily cover the whole of Great Britain or all 
employment of blind persons. 
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assistance. Apart from these figures, the Working Party found that 
the information concerning blind persons in rural employment was 
too inadequate to enable it to come to any final conclusions. 


In businesses. In addition to some exceptional successes in 
independent businesses, there were many blind persons in small 
shops, kiosks, agencies and the like. Again, these were mostly 
ex-service men who had received the necessary financial backing and 
guidance. The Working Party considered that shop-keeping was a 
most satisfactory form of resettlement. 


Extension of Employment Opportunities 


The data on actual employment of blind persons was used in the 
report mainly as a basis for detailed discussion as to where and how 
the numbers employed could and should be increased. In the engineer- 
ing industry, despite the numbers already employed, all possibilities 
had not been explored, and there was no reason for restricting the 
employment of blind persons to this industry ; a proper survey should 
be made over a wider field of factory employment, so as to include, 
for example, the cotton industry. The needs for establishment in 
rural occupations should be investigated. As regards office occupa- 
tions, there could be much wider employment of blind persons 
(stenographers, telephonists, receptionists and others), particularly 
in large departments of the Civil Service and large private firms 
where there is more division of job responsibility, and in the offices 
of local autborities, especially in welfare administration. 

An important recommendation of the Working Party, which is 
closely related to this matter of extended employment of blind 
persons, is that those responsible for their training should continue 
to be vigilant both in regard to the up-to-date needs of the trades 
or professions, and to the maintenance of the high standards of 
training which have enabled blindjpersons to prove themselves so 
successful in employment. 


Placing in Employment 


Specialist placing services. These placing services for the blind 
were organised during the second world war in various parts of the 
country by local authorities and voluntary bodies, and through 
their efforts many blind persons were placed in war work, including 
factory jobs. Since the war the services have been extended to cover 
practically the whole of England and Wales, and the quality of the 
services has been gradually improved ; more attention is now given 
to selective matching between jobs and blind workers, and a pro- 
gramme of activities to promote employment of the blind is worked 
out according to the probable supply of trained blind workers. The 
Working Party concluded that “ the placing of each blind person in 
work is an individual assignment requiring its own special treat- 
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ment ”, and that this responsibility could best be achieved through 
a specialist placing service. 


Disablement Resettlement Officers. One or more of these officers is 
attached to every employment exchange of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. They are appointed under the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, 1944, to promote the employment of disabled 
persons, including the blind. They work in close co-operation with 
the specialist placing services. While commending highly the work 
of these officers in connection with the employment of the blind, 
the Working Party considered that this matter constitutes a special 
field. It recommended that the specialist services should be further 
developed and that they should continue to work in co-operation 
with the Disabled Resettlement Service. 





STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 
Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; consumer prices. 
Two-monthly : January, March, etc. : Wages and hours of work, general 
level ; 


February, April, etc. : Wages and hours of work in manu- 
facturing. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show— 


I. Number of wnemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Indices of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Indices of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(6) Indices of total hours worked in manufacturing employment. 


Changes in the Tables 


Table II. 

Yugoslavia. A new series of indices of non-agricultural employment 
has been introduced, covering all persons in the following occupational 
groups with the exception of those employed in military establish- 
ments, non-economic communal organisations and the civil service: 
(1) engineers and other technicians ; (2) clerical and administrative per- 
sonnel ; (3) skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers; (4) apprentices ; 
and (5) other personnel (services, etc.). 

The base is 1939 = 100. 


Table IIT (a). 


Yugoslavia. A new series of indices of employment in manufacturing, 
with base 1939 = 100, has been introduced, covering the same occupational 
groups as the series mentioned above. 


Consumer Prices 


The table shows indices of consumer prices, covering generally the 
main groups of expenditure, namely, food, fuel and light, clothing, rent, 
and miscellaneous ; and, in the lower half, the corresponding indices of 
retail food prices. 
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Wages 


The tables in this issue show— 


I. General level of wages: rates or earnings per hour or day and 
per week or month. 

II. Wages in manufacturing: earnings per hour or day and per week 
or month. 


Changes in the Tables 
Table I. 
Dominican Republic. A new series relating to the general level of wages 
in the capital (Ciudad Trujillo) is introduced. Details will be given in a 
subsequent issue. 


Table II. 

Brazil. A series of index numbers of earnings in manufacturing is 
introduced in this issue, based on the earnings in establishments employing 
more than 1,000 workers in nine principal industries. 


Dominican Republic. A new series relating to wages in manufacturing 
in the capital (Ciudad Trujillo) is introduced. Details will be given in a 


subsequent issue. 


Ireland. The two series of indices (hourly wage rates ; weekly earnings) 
have been discontinued. Statistics of weekly earnings of males and of 
females are now shown alongside the corresponding figures for both sexes 
which have appeared regularly in the Review. 


Netherlands. The series of hourly and weekly earnings in manufacturing 
and construction covering adult males, subdivided into skilled, semi- 
skilled, etc., have been replaced by new series covering production and 
related workers (warehouse and transport workers, etc.) in manufacturing. 
Hourly and weekly earnings are now shown for males, females and both 
sexes combined. 


New Zealand. The former series relating to average earnings in the 
week ending nearest 31 March each year has been replaced by a series 
based on a sample survey of factories and showing average weekly earnings 
during twelve-monthly periods ending in April. 


Hours of Work 


The tables in this issue show— 


I. General level of howrs of work, per week, day or month. 
II. Hours of work in manufacturing, per week, day or month. 


Changes in the Tables 
Table II. 

Argentina. A series of index numbers (1943 = 100) of hours of work 
in manufacturing is introduced in this issue. The corresponding series 
relating to the general level of hours of work was first given in the July 
issue of the Review (see introductory notes). 
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Netherlands. The series of hours of work in manufacturing and construc- 
tion for both sexes combined, last published in the August 1950 issue of 
the Review, is reintroduced. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


inapplicable or figures not available. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 

represented by a few branches only. 
° relates to men only (wages tables). 

A line placed between two figures in a column indicates that the figures 
above and below it are not strictly comparable or that a new series 
begins below the line (see footnotes). 

Bold type: index number (100) in base year. 

Italics : index numbers based on another year than 1937. 


The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 

Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, oe and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XIX. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LXIII, No. 1, January 1951, pp. —— 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing wit 
the June 1948 issue of the Review. 
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Feb. 370 000 
Mar. 410 000 
Apr. 390 000 
May 350 000 
June 340 000 
July || ti 
Persons cov. || 
(thousands) 





SOLO ODDO DWS mm lO me, 
DWtotommtob NUWOSwWDOS mupin tte 
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CPANGSOSO OUSLEE QPwr 
CwDDiiom CDmwAD toMtou 
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Europe (cont.) 





Denmark | Finland France Fed. Rep. of Germany 
6 | V(B)? | III | WV (A) V (B) ® 








of 
7 


° 
4 


UOMRMAARW ORROUD UBYUSdSA WULbd bboy 


3 695 354 554 879 994 

3 602 373 641 402 186 

3 300 381 902° | 418 413 

3 955 ; ; 

3 384 292 649 394 534 

1561 70 312 123 957 

923 19 878 41 552 

2018 ° é 

5 312 15 813 68 436 

892 15 663 56 633 x 

— 7 389 45 777 595 242 10 
3 473 16 737 77 803 603 858 
25 683 39 748 131 062 1 262 997 

19 194 52 355 152 891 


— 49 138 126 753 
_ 47 946 122 600 
546 43 975 128 447 

4 506 45 235 138 479 
7 965 46 678 144 672 
11 086 49 271 151 254 


14 797 55 582 161 050 821 253 
17 118 56 698 159 462 662 462 
16 534 53 986 144 877 556 744 
10 454 50 134 140 387 446 131 
3 373 45 215 122 956 386 916 . 
June 26 017 ose 38 813 104 593 325 847 8.3 
July 35 936 32 989 90 802 292 058 . 


~ Persons cov. e - . 
(thousands) 634 (1950)| . 15 491 (1950) 


95 630 
97 707 
88 924 
119 593 
97 404 
81 276 
58 480 
46 420 
76 232 
51 636 
51 998 
51 644 
59 041 
54 829 


1950: July 26 594 
Aug. 23 205 
Sep. 35 642 
Oct. 34 809 
Nov. 48 879 
Dec. 128 673 


Jan. 98 725 
Feb. 94 506 
Mar. 94 659 
Apr. 42 609 
May 29 962 


— i PD DO DD 


TT ee he OD ee te OT SONISTONCO Rm DWOWWDWlO DOGWOOD ms 


is) 


— 





— 
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For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 244. 


1 Pre-war figures are official estimates. 2 Prior to 1947, applicants for work regis- 
tered. * Prior to Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. * Census 
of 26 Apr. 5 Oct. ® Trade union fund: returns of unemployed members. 7? Prior 
to 1945, applicants for work registered. 8 Figures prior to Sep. 1948 included all 
unemployed persons available for work under Order No. 3 of the Allied Control Authority, 
whether actually seeking work or not. ® Jan.-Aug. 10 Mar.-Dec. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 


Europe (cont.) 








Ireland Italy Luxembourg | Netherlands 
V (B) V (B) 











3s 


. 874 000 368 904 
810 000 353 663 
° 295 630 


55 165 
253 114 


54 677 
50 967 
48 846 
41 194 
36 263 
33 964 
35 067 
33 266 
35 129 


34 906 
30 347 


25 267 
25 949 
24 807 
. 26 341 
Nov. 28 543 
Dec. 28 164 


Jan. 36 677 
Feb. 35 479 
Mar. 33 101 
Apr. 32 270 
May 29 274 
June 25 510 
July 25 174 
Persons cov. 4 Fr 
(thousands) 407 (1950) 


. . 
. . . 
. . 
. . 


° 137 260 } 
1 324 000 88 742 
1 620 000 45 889 
1 791 800 ? 42 422 
1 672 708 62 335 
1 614 940 79 071 


1 481 350 60 560 
61 279 


Dt tet a tet et pe pe 


SHNINNPDY PNKSSS No ooSSHweaaa, 





114 966 
103 303 
90 508 
81 450 
69 103 
60 980 
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Europe (cont.) 





Norway Portugal | Saar Spain 





V (B) V(B) | 3 Vv (B) 
% | % 





29 881 : 171584). ; . 
30 296 165704| . ; ‘ 
28 251 ‘ 178854] - . : 
29009 | . | 154924] . . | 474808 
19 181 ¢ 136264) - - | 450014 
4747 101854/  . . | 294530 
437 49684) . . | 225 493 

— 3588¢| . . | 169525 
91727 3 130 . . | 147946 

12 246 2 387 : . | 178165 

1 799 : . | 138771 
1 494 117 020 
1 586 160 056 
i 166 182 
154 232 
162 767 | 13051 
167597 | 10943 
174683 | 11547 
179732 | 15313 
175 827 | 36356 


178 828 27 050 
184 568 24 312 
167 871 29 746 
160 272 17 512 


a 


2 
pape 


oon] 
| = ss] 


~ 


= 





a et OD ee 
‘ ObwWSo 


1950 
1950: July 


Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


ph cemnnde ; 282 (1950) |. 999 (1950) 


$3; SSee : 
"= @Qurte 


11 810 
10 749 * 


" ANON Qindoewin mpUBDiiioVUinhs Wis o%6 


TRIPOD Coe eee DORI 























Pe ht tt et te ee BORD RD RD TO 
WLRARUMD WOWomE omer 























For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 244. 


1 June-Dec. 2 Jan.-June. 3 Labour registration statistics. 4 Dec. 5 Since 
Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. ® Up to 1940, applicants ; since the intro- 
duction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 1941, percentages obtained by 
relating registered unemployed to total insured ; figures for the war years are incomplete. 
7 Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded during the years 1945-1947. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 


Europe (concl.) 








Switzerland United Kingdom 
| __V(B)? V (B)} | V (B) ? 





— 
co 





3c] = 
inde 
a 


COM bRON TNR Bat OtOMuUOmMoOoMn 


205 063 


57 949 1 324 027 
380 332 


1 487 363 
1 259 559 


—_ 


SOSSHENR BOSSSS Hr oor eee wwaMS 
haha a 
nouco 


— 
i=) 





1950: July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


II 


WiWRODR PROUUNRU BDaMDORRROOMUDO 
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21120 (VI1/50) 


& 
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OcEANIA 





Australia Hawaii New Zealand 
| ’ 1¢ mu? | vB) 











a 
ae 


eet ag toe . 
SSeSSes 


8 





SPS herr mm com Ow 
Doo WRWWHE AUS 











—e 220 
@s~3I wormr 
88 2EN8 
~w@ Ses 
— 


ee 
uu" * ® 


0.7 


. 


May 0.8 11 142 
June Ps 12 789 
July ia 9 998 


Persons cov. 397 
(thousands) |} (1950) 195 (1949) 


For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 244. 


1 Wholly snopes. 2 Temporarily unemployed. * From the beginning of 1941 
to the end of 1947, excluding persons classified as unsuitable for ordinary employment. 
*July-Dec. Until June 1948 the statistics referred to persons insured under the Un- 
employment Insurance Acts. With the introduction in July 1948 of the National Insurance 
Acts, the coverage of the series has been extended to include all registered unemployed, 
with the exception of registered severely disabled persons unlikely to obtain work other than 
under special conditions, and the percentages are based on total employees aged 15 years 
and over insured under the Acts. 5 Unemployment benefit statistics. ® For the period 
ets =o annual estimates (June). 7 Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. 
pr.-Dec. 
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TABLE Tl. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indices of numbers employed 


AFRICA AMERICA 











Union of South Africa United States 
oo = eo Canada ae 
Europeans | _Total _B.L.S. 2 

IV (A/B) IV (A) IV (A/B) 
M.I.T. @ | M.I.T.C, © § .M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C. 
W.S. , Le W.S. 4 

















100.0 J 100.0 
103.7 . . 


1950 


1950: July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July | 


Persons cov. | 
(thousands) ? | | 


AMERICA (concl.) | ASIA EvUROPE 
Argentina Colombia 
~ (Buenos | (Central 
zone} 
IV (B) I oe I II 
~A.M.LT.C, || A.M.I.T.C M.I.T.C. || A.M.I.T.c. 


4 ae. W.S. W.S. 











Sn 
eu. 
GD O11 ROY 























Puerto 


Rico Japan Austria 














1947 ose . 100.0 1° 100.0 10 
1948 eee eee 99.8 102.1 
1949 eee ose 104.0 101.7 
1950 . . 103.1 105.1 


1950: July ° ° 108.0 101.9 
Aug. ° ° 105.4 102.4 
Sep. ° ° 105.2 108.3 
Oct. ° ° 107.8 109.0 
Nov. ° ° 103.9 109.7 
Dec. ° ° 100.0 112.8 


: Jan. ° ° 96.8 113.5 
Feb. ° . 95.3 115.9 





Mar. | 101.0 114.1 

Apr. 103.1 115.8 J 
May | m : 106.7 113.2 140.8 
June | . A 108.9 112.4 142.6 


July 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


I. Labour force sample surveys. II. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, 
accidents, etc.). III. Labour registration statistics. IV. Statistics of establishments: 
IV (A), all establishments of a given importance ; IV (B), representative sample of estab- 
lishments ; IV (A/B), type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. 
A. Agriculture. M. Mining. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and construction). 
T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage-earners. S. Salaried employees. 


1 Bureau of Labor Statistics. *? Bureau of the Census. Indices up to 1939 based on 
estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Including logging; monthly 
figures (first of the month). 4 Including all categories of workers in the labour force. 
5 Up to 1944, the indices are based on estimates. ® Nov. 7 Figure of persons covered 
relates to the date shown as base, unless otherwise specified. ® May. ®Mar. 7° Oct. 





° 14 34 660 11 430 1373 












































STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of nwmbers employed 


Europe (cont.) 
Luxem- Nether- 


Fed. Rep. of 
Germany bourg ___lands 


IV (A) IV (A) Il TV (A) II 
M.I.T.C. ~~ MI. T.C. A.M.I.T.C. | M.ILT.C.® | M.I.T.C. ® 
WS. ~ W.S. ¥ Ww. W.s. 
100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 
102.7 ° 101.7 104.3 
104.0 ® ° ¥ 99.3 108.8 
118.2 
109.6 








France Ireland 

















° J ’ 117.9 
° le 133.0 
100.0 7 . ¢ 147.6 * 
103.0 , . 153.5 
107.3 eee 


1950: July 
Aug. ° 
Sep. . 110.4 
Oct. ‘ ° 
Nov. ° 
Dec. 109.8 


Jan. 
Feb. ° 
Mar. 110.8 
Apr. ° 

May ° 
June ‘ 114.4 





July 


Pome 11 922 415 1 273 





























Europe (conel.) ey OCEANIA 
| United Kingdom 10 a 
= | .« oe) IV (A) 


M.I.T.C. ||M.I.7.C. 22| A.M.1.7.C. | M.1.T.c. 11 


~ WwW 3. 


100.0 





: oat New 
| Australia Hawaii | Zealand 














100.0 
103.1 
105.5 
107.5 


pakeneia 


~ 
o 


tas ta Pa pet 
Ssesseee 
BSS TMC 


ee) 


1950: July A ° ° ° , oaks 106.7 
Aug. , ° ° fi ret 106.9 
Sep. 6 . ‘ . A 107.1 
Oct. s ° , oot 107.1 
Nov. d 103.2 ead 107.6 
Dec. ° 102.7 101.9 eee 109.2 


: Jan. " 102.8 102.0 . ant 108.8 
Feb. ° 102.9 102.1 ° ese 109.2 
Mar. 2. 103.0 102.2 one ove 108.8 
Apr. 3 103.2 102.4 nhl 108.7 
May 4 103.4 102.6 one 
June , 103.5 102.9 eae 
July ; sci 103.0 » von . 
Persons cov. 13 720 =|17 665 on = 
(thousands) /19 109] 21 684} 87° 1 780 | 160 
hgh explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, 
see p. 248. 
1 1937-1939, statistics of establishments ; 1941-1947, unemployment insurance statistics. 
2 All non-agricultural employment; prior to 1948 agriculture was included. 8 Jan.-Aug. 
* Annual figures; commencing 1943, average of quarterly figures except 1944 (Mar. and 
Dec.) and 1945 (Mar., June and Sep). 5 Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms 
excluded in 1945. ®June-Dec. 7? June. ® Mar.-Dec. *® Average for 1949. 4° Excluding 
Northern Ireland. 1 Including forestry, fishing and trapping. +4* From 1937 to 1948, 
estimated number of employed wage and salary earners subject to the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance), estimated total of 
employed wage and salary earners aged 15 and over. 13 From 1937 to 1948, estimated 
total of persons in employment (men aged 14-64 and women 14-59) excluding indoor 
private domestic service: since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance), estim- 
ated total of persons aged 15 and over in employment. 4* Covering persons aged 16 
and over. 1° Annual figures (June). 2° July, 
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TABLE Ii. MANUFACTURING 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN 
(a) Indices of numbers employed 


AMERICA 





AFRICA 








Union of South Africa) 


Canada } 





Europeans | 


Total 


United 
States 


Argen- 
tina 


Brazil 


Colombia 
(Bogota) 





IV (A/B) 2 


IV (A) 


IV (A/B) 


IV (B) 


IV (B) 3 





IV (B) 





W.S. 


Ww.s. 


Ww. 


W.S. 





100.0 
101.6 
101.1 
102.2 
102.2 
103.8 
106.7 


1950: July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


100.0 





66.8 | 


72.8 
83.0 
100.0 











July 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 














695 











America (concl.) 


ASIA 


Europe 





Mexico | 


Puerto 
Rico 


Uruguay 


India 5 


Israel 


Denmark 





IV (B) | 





| Ws. | 


I | Iv @®) 


IV (B) 


IV (A) 





_IV (A) 


W.s. 





1950: July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 











182 
184 
180 











183 





| 


Persons cov. 105 


(thousands) 

















95 58 


676 —~*| 
(2 275] 


7 4 280 8 











167 





For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this 


table, see p. 248. 


1 Monthly figures: first of the month. 


4 May. 


100 ; before Oct. 


2 Including building. 
5 1937-1946: former British India ; from 1947: Indian Union. 
1947: wage-earners only, 


7 July 1950 = 100; introduction of a new industrial classification. 


3 Large factories only. 
Oct. 1947 = 
based on statistics of establishments. 
8 July 1950. 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( cont. ) 
(a) Indices of nwmbers employed (concl.) 


Europe (cont.) 








: Fed. Rep. 
Finland | France of Germany Ireland Italy Netherlands 
IV (B) IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) | ui IV (B) 
W.s. W.s. w.s. 1 w. | ws. | W. 


100.0 ° . ° 100.0 ° 
103.2 2 ° 100.0 3 103.2 ° 
105.4 101.2 ° 109.3 ° 
° 96.0 113.2 
92.3 ° ' 98.3 
94.6 ° 
° 101.7 
° 111.8 
° 127.4 
100.0 6 124.0 
110.9 131.7 
118.0 132.6 


1950: July J ° 
Aug. ° ° ° 
Sep. ° 121.3 133.0 
Oct. ° ° 

Nov. ° ° 

Dec. | 128.8 135.2 


Jan. 

Feb. e ‘ 

Mar. ° | 125.1 

Apr. ° 
May m 
June a ° 127.8 
July _ me ne -—" 

Persons cov. 

(thousands) 4 842 

















t © © S333 
HAWG AWA AWS + + 
Nim Ame S 


ceo: 


98 5 561 





























Europe (conel.) OCEANIA 

| Switzer- United 
Saar | Sweden onal Kingdom 7 
III | Iv (A)®| Iv (B) I] 1° A IV (A/B) TV(A)™@ 
W.s. | W. Ww. w.s. S. W.S. W.s. 
| 100.0 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 

99.2 ‘ 104.5 99.7 
98.2 y 105.7 105.8 
107.8 J 129.5 





: New 
Australia Zealand 




















1950: July 
Aug. 
oe. 
ad ; 3 L : 107.2 
Dec. y 27. P J 106.6 


: Jan. y z A 107.1 
Feb. a a e 107.3 
Mar. a . : 107.4 
Apr. : ; Y 107.5 
May y ' 5 107.6 
June ‘ \ : 107.3 
i July ai , 
Persons cov. » | 6572 324 
| (thousands) /7853 









































hg explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table 
see p. 248. 

1 Including working proprietors. 2 Jan.-Aug. 3 1938-1949, annual figures : 
October. ‘Commencing 1941 the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. 
5 Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944 (Mar. 
and Dec.) and 1945 (Mar., June and Sep.). 6 June. 7 Excluding Northern Ireland ; 
annual figures: June. *® Before 1941, statistics of establishments covering wage-earners 
only ; 1941-1947, unemployment insurance statistics, including mining. ® Including mining. 
10From 1937 to 1948, estimated number of employed wage and salary earners subject 
to the Unemployment Insurance Acts; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insur- 
ance), estimated number of employees 15 years and over in employment. 11 Including 
power and water supply. Up to 1946 wage-earners only. 12 Mar.-Dec. 1% Average for 1949. 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (concel.) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked 


AMERICA ASIA EUROPE 


— Argentina Israel ® Denmark Finland 
TV (A/B) IV (B) IV (B) IV (B) v 
Ww. . W.S. Ww. Ww. 

















100.0 100.0 100.0 
78.5 99.4 104.9 
92.3 A 107.7 93.7 

94.2 100.0 ° 
99.4 
93.9 

110.1 








1950: July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan, 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 



































Europe (concl.) 





Fed. Rep. 25 | } R 
of Germany 4 Ireland Italy Norway 


IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) 
6 Ww. Ww. ° 














92.19 
100.0 


1950: July J 98.1 
Aug. ‘ 104.7 
Sep. ° 106.8 
Oct. < 110.3 
Nov. ° 112.3 
Dec. 106.1 


Jan. 120.7 
Feb. ° 114,13 
Mar. 120.9 
Apr. 122.4 
May 120.2 
June ° 122.9 
July ese 


Persons cov. 9 
(thousands) 3 500 4 796 100 1 724 144 536 



































explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table 
see p. 248. 


1 Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index 
of hours worked per worker. 2 Total number of days worked. 3 The following 
figures relate to an increased number of establishments. 4 Including mining. 5 Week 
in Oct. of each year. 6 Including all categories of workers. 7? Jan.-Aug. § Annual 
figures commencing 19438: averages of quarterly figures, except 1944 (Mar. and Dec.) 
and 1945 (Mar., June and Sep.). ® July-Dec. 








Co 
Miscel 
1 

heatin 
one y 
includ 


Consumer Prices 


INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES 





— 


AFRICA AMERICA 





Count: A 
ry Belgian Northern | Southern ye og 


Congo Egypt Rhodesia | Rhodesia Aivicn Canada 





Town or no. Whole Cairo Whole 


of localities country ! country 5 9 64-11 





Original base July |June-Aug. 1935- 
(= 100) 1935 1939 Aug. 1939 | Aug. 1939 1939 





General 








Composition 
of the index 

















100 
103 
111 
130 
138 
139 


181 
229 
283 
311 





339 296 
345 271 
349 277 
276 


274 
‘ 357 ; 277 
Mar. 358 one 
Apr. eee 355 
May ° 353 
June ° 351 
July — ove 
Aug. ° 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. 


1 European salaried employees only. 2 Sudanese. 8 Prior to 1941: a, ¢, d. * Including 
heating, lighting and soap. 5 June-Aug. 6 Aug. 7 Average calculated for a period of less than 
one year. 8 Since Nov., calculated with “seasonal movements eliminated ”. * Up to 1945 
including heating and soap. 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


America (cont.) 


Country ; British 
United /Argentina| Bolivia | Brazil | Hon- | British West Indies 
States duras 











Jamaica St. 


Town or no. Buenos ‘ 
56-34 La Paz |Séo Paulo| Belize (Kingston) | Vincent 


of localities Aires 


ee os ee TF 1943 |Dec. 1936] 1939 Sep, | Aug. 1939 | Aug. 1939 

















General 





Composition 
of the index 




















1563 
161% 
173 3 
1763 
2163 
2198 
1949 208 8 
1950 eee 195% 


1950: Aug. ose 197 212 
Sep. owe 203 
Oct. aes 211 
Nov. 376 one 221 212 
Dec. eee 225 
Jan. oni oes 225 2165 
Feb. ont eee 225 258 216 
Mar. one anit 234 271 
Apr. ous oes 234 273 216 
May oe avs 244 284 222 
June “0 andl 474 245 292 223 
July 216 nee 257 ‘ts 240 oo — 
Aug. see 259 ‘ 

Co 
Misce] 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e= 
Miscellaneous. 


a] 


1 Sep. 2 Aug. 3 July. 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


America (cont.) 








Neth. 


Country Domin- 
Costa Guate- | vexico Antilles | P@mama | Paraguay 


Colombia A ican 
Rica Republic mala 





Town or no. Bogota |San José = — — Curacao | Panama | Asuncién 


of localities 
Original base June |Oct. 1939- 
(= Feb.1937} 1936 Nov. 1941/Aug.1946} 1939 1949 |June 1940 1938 


100) 
General 











Composition 
of the index 





























June 
July ane a = 
Aug. “ne biel ses 258 



































188 








_ Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d 
Miscellaneous. 


1 Nov. 2 Aug. 3 June. * July-Dec. 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 





AMERICA (concl.) ASIA 


Vene- 
zuela 





Country Soka 


me. 
¥ P Mont Ahmed- 
ps ya Lima 6 ~ Caracas|| Rangoon | Colombo 5 abad Bombay 
Aug.1926-| July 1933- 


Original base 4 Nov.1938-| 
(=100) 1934-36 |Mar. 1941; 1929 1933 1931 April 1939/4"8- 1939 July 1927 |June 1934 


Peru Uruguay Burma Ceylon Cyprus India 























General 





Composition || | oe 
of the index || 





1937 a 
1938 : " 
1939 100 3 
1940 . . 
1941 ‘ 
1942 220 
1943 d | 254 
1944 j 235 
1945 32 ‘ 232 
1946 : 245 
5 2692 
337 
324 
~ 037 | 


| 
J 
| 














1950: Aug. i 102 
Sep. $ j ° 104 
Oct. 48 | 106 
Nov. || 45 3: . : 106 
Dec. | 58 3 ° 107 
Jan. || 472 | 2 ¢ 106 
Feb. || 46! . if : 112 
Mar. || « ; ¢ 112 
Apr. 472 } ian ° | 38 112 
May 472 | | one ‘ | 
June || < | = - i AS 115 
July ||... Baa |) 44% 120 
Aug. ‘ . ees 





























1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1950: Aug. | 
Sep. | ‘ 88 ‘ 335 106 
Oct. 507 327 109 
Nov. E ‘ 321 110 
Dec. D2: 313 109 


: Jan. D4: 325 108 
Feb. 5s 329 115 
Mar, 825 114 
Apr. ame 323 112 
May 537 ine a 321 112 
June ro aie 321 119 
July orn ° abe a 315 128 
Aug. || one eo ant one ses 315 126 















































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 2 
Miscellaneous. Miscella 

1 Including coal and soap. 2 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 3 Aug: i 
* Mar. 5 Average of June and Dec. 6 New series, with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. index 0} 
to old series. 7 New series ; 12 Jan. 1950 = 100. Indones: 











INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) 
Asta (cont.) 








Country 
Indonesia Israel Japan Lebanon | Pakistan | Philippines 





Town or no. Djakarta | Macassar 7 2 28 Beirut Karachi Manila 


of localities 
Original base Mar. 1936- June -Aug.| Apr. 1948- 
(=100) || 2W¥ 1938 | July 1938 | \rar. 1937 | Aus 1939 1939 | Mari949| 1942 














General 





Composition 
of the index a-e 






































732 
° 662 
1 682 604 
1 310 1208 626 
1 265 1 084 569 
1 482 1 469 509 
1 411 1 578 499 
1414 | 146587 122 509 
1 437 1 555 115 527 
1541 1613 114 542 
1 693 1693 550 
1 825 1 948 563 
2 673 2 066 878 131 576 
2 542 2 367 379 139 578 
2 152 ° 381 140 569 
2 142 2611 387 145 572 
2 261 2551 | 382 136 554 
) eas ons 673 385 _ 537 
Aug. | os | dou i iat | me one 



































_Composition of the indices: a = Food 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. 


1 Aug. 2 June-Aug. 3 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 4 July: 
Index of the free market retail prices of 19 foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of an 
Indonesian family with a monthly income of 1.25-50. 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 










































































1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O 


spliced by I1.L.O. to old series. 


. to old series. 


4 Mar.-Dec. 


5 New series, with base 1949 = 100, 


Asia (conel.) EuROPE 
Country 
Thailand | Viet-Nam || Austria? Belgium Denmark Finland France 
Town orno. || p; : ; 200 32 : 
of localities Bangkok Saigon Vienna 62 Paris 
O00) 1938 1925 Mar. 1938 | 1936-1938 1935 1935 1949 
General 
o aye oe a-e a-c, @ a-c, e a-e a-e a-e 
1937 ° 100 . 100 100 100 ° 
1938 100 114 100 2 104 102 103 ‘ 
1939 103 117 ° 104 104 105 a 
1940 113 136 ° . 130 125 ‘ 
1941 133 149 . ° 150 148 Pe 
1942 177 191 . ° 156 174 ° 
1943 222 251 ° ° 158 197 ° 
1944 467 384 . ° 160 209 . 
1945 905 ° ° ° 162 292 . 
1946 1072 1 825 3 4 ‘ ° 161 467 é 
1947 1247 2 921 ° 340 166 606 ° 
1948 1247 3 935 ° 890 170 815 ° 
1949 1198 4 808 404 378 171 830 100 
1950 1 235 4 928 5 462 374 182 945 111 
1950: Aug. 1210 5 000 450 373 . 961 ° 
Sep. 1 208 5 049 458 389 ° 974 113 
Oct. 1234 5 145 497 392 185 998 . 
Nov 1 246 5 145 602 385 " 1 023 ° 
Dec 1246 5 097 506 381 ° 1 035 117 
1951: Jan. 1 302 5 193 509 386 192 1 066 119 
Feb. 1 412 5 241 §18 396 ° 1070 121 
Mar. 1 420 5 193 527 407 ° 1 076 124 
Apr. 1 456 5 289 536 410 198 1 087 126 
May 1 431 5 433 546 411 ° 1 093 129 
June 1 395 5 577 556 412 ° 1 102 129 
July ee ale 608 412 203 1 107 130 
Aug. 633 412 ° 1 125 131 
Food 
1937 100 ° 100 100 100 ° 
1938 125 100 2 105 104 101 . 
1939 125 . 105 106 105 ° 
1940 147 ° . 129 128 . 
1941 149 e . 157 151 ‘ 
1942 170 . ° 162 177 ‘ 
1943 210 - ° 161 197 e 
1944 311 ° ° 162 200 - 
1945 se ° ° 163 312 ° 
1946 1 933 3 4 ° ° 163 491 ' 
1947 3 269 ° 303 170 719 . 
1948 4424 ° 382 173 950 ‘ 
1949 5 291 445 362 175 979 100 
1950 5 057 § 479 353 204 1 124 111 
1950: Aug 5 026 458 352 ° 1163 109 
Sep. 5 185 468 370 " 1 162 113 
Oct. 5 238 615 372 215 1 180 116 
Nov ° 5 132 §21 364 . 1171 117 
Dec 5 079 534 358 . 1170 118 
1951: Jan. 5 132 523 364 219 1 186 120 
Feb. 5 132 508 369 ° 1188 121 
Mar. 5 026 5065 375 ° 1188 123 
Apr. ° 5 079 503 374 224 1 189 125 
May ° 5 185 613 373 ° 1 187 129 
June ° 5 344 529 374 ° 1189 127 
July ° da 648 376 225 1193 127 
Aug. ° 652 376 ° 1 203 127 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e= 
Miscellaneous. 
1 Index based on schilling prices in Mar. 1938. 2 Mar. 3 New series with base Jan.-June 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) 
— Europe (cont.) 
Country 
= Wedesel Greece Iceland Ireland Italy Luxembourg 
] ° 
Republic 
= bee oh Sy of Germany Athens Reykjavik 120 621 9 
— Original base Jan.-Mar. 
(=100) 1938 1938 1939 July 1914 1938 1914 
_ General 
- a a-e a-e a-e a-e = a-e a-c, @ 
1937 . 100 . 100 100 100 
1938 100 101 ° 102 108 103 
1939 ° 100 100 ? 105 112 102 
1940 . 111 128 121 131 111% 
1941 . ‘ 160 133 152 . 
1942 206 147 175 
1943 ° 256 166 294 . 
1944 ‘ ° 268 174 1 308 . 
1945 ° 1 909 277 173 2575 215 
1946 ° 14 625 293 171 3 039 272 
1947 ° 17 586 315 181 4 4925 284 
1948 162% 24 909 322 186 5 214 302 § 
1949 160 28 575 330 188 5 291 319 
1950 151 30 828 623 36 190 5 220 331 
1950: Aug. 148 31 032 532 188 5 284 331 
Sep. 148 81 455 532 ° 5 390 333 
j Oct. 149 32 270 560 ° 5 324 340 
Nov. 150 82 341 578 191 5 379 342 
Dec. 151 32668 | 583 ° 5 392 342 
1951: Jan. 154 33 193 588 ° 5 468 341 
Feb. 156 33 908 597 193 5 566 347 
Mar. 161 35 312 606 ° 5 596 352 
| Apr. 163 34 501 620 ° 5 723 362 
May 165 35 549 624 204 5 730 360 
June 167 34 627 643i ; 5 806 360 
July 167 Sis 652 | 5804 | 365 
Aug. 166 = 661 | 208 | ai | 365 
Food 
| 1937 " 100 ° | 100 ° 100 
1938 100 97 ° | 102 100 104 
| 1939 ; 95 100 * 104 ; 103 
1940 107 137 | 117 1114 
| 194] ‘ 189 129 . 
1942 . 264 143 ° 
1943 ° 330 159 ° 
1944 ° 334 168 ° 
1945 ‘ 1 764 342 169 . 209 
1946 ‘ 15 776 361 169 3 586 254 
1947 . 19 511 373 183 4 5 834 271 
1948 156% 29 369 360 188 6 083 289 § 
1949 165 34 011 365 188 6 069 321 
| 1950 156 35 948 549 36 188 § 877 342 
1950: Aug. 150 36 999 558 185 5 962 342 
Sep. 149 86 199 563 ° 6090 345 
| Oct. 150 36 248 614 ; 5 959 351 
Nov. 152 36 100 624 188 6 016 851 
Dec. 156 86 474 624 : 6 014 351 
| 1951: Jan, 157 87 157 633 : 6 075 347" 
Feb. 159 37 726 638 188 6 082 347° 
Mar. 168 39 772 652 ° 6 105 347 * 
Apr. 170 38 253 661 ° 6 280 353 
May 175 39 916 671 202 6 297 347 
June 180 38 190 689 ° 6 412 350 
July 179 ve 699 ‘ 6366 | AS 
a | Aug. 176 vt 708 206 aes 
ae _Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. 
ine 1 Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. 2 Jan.-Mar. 3 Average calculated by a period of less 
00, than one year. 4 From Aug. 1947 : interim index ; yee a-d, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
New series, with base Jan. 1948 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 6 New series with base 


Mar. 1950 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 





Country 
Nain | Nore portent | Saar | Sin 


7 = o g1 53 2 Lisbon |Saarbricken| 50 


Original base 7 July 1938- 
(=100) 1938-1939 June 1939 | 222- 1948 | July 1936 


General 

















Composition 
of the index 




















1950: Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e= ——— 

Miscellaneous. 

Cor 

1 Prior to 1950 : 6 towns. 2 Prior to 1950: 31 towns. 3 Weights . based on family budget Miscell 
enquiries. 4 Weights based on estimated aggregate, consumption. 5 Average calculated for 
a period of less than one year. ® July 19836 = 100. 7 Jan. ® New series with base 1949 = 100. 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (conel.) 


Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Country United 








New 


Switzerland); Turkey Kingdom Australia Fiji Hawaii Zealand 





~ ‘Town or no. 
of localities 34 Istanbul 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu 25 


Origineho) || June 1914| 1938 | July 1914 || 1923-1927 | Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 








General 





Composition 
of the index 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 














1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


1950: Aug. 
Sep. 139 
Oct. 138 
Nov. 137 
Dec. 125 140 


: Jan. 127 145 
Feb. 127 ° 146 
Mar. 128 ° 148 
Apr. 131 sem 147 
May hen 135 ecb 145 
June wos 136 oe ° 146 
July bee 140 oo 148 
Aug. eee cee oes 148 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. 


P 1 Aug. 2 New series, with base Aug. 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 3 Mar. 

Interim index : 200 cities; 17 June 1947 = 100. 5 New index for 21 towns (base: Jan.-Mar. 
1949 = 100), spliced by 1.L.O. to old series. ® Quarterly avernes. 7 Since Mar. 1950, revised 
series ; composition a-e. 8 Including heating. ® Average of 8 months. 





Wages 


TABLE I. — STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 





























































































































AFRICA AMERICA a 
Egypt Canada Argentina 1 Colombia 2 Dominican Republic 3 Mexico 
Mi., man,,||Mi., man., | Mi., man. : " 
a 3 ‘oe "| Mi., man., Mi., man., constr., Man., transp., Mi., man., | 
Date Respond Saal one serv. ° transp., serv. serv. constr. transp. | 
Week |} Hour | Week | Month Day Day Hour | Week 
M. W. M. W. M. W.| M. | W. |M. W.| M. | W. [M. W. M. WwW. | 
Earnings 4| Rates 5 | Earnings®| Earnings | Earnings | Earnings Earnings 5 
Piastres|| Index $ Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | $ D | $D | $D | Pesos | Pesos | 
1937 000 i2| . ' ; : ; 
1938 : 103 ‘ ‘ 1.657| 0.847] 1.417 i ; 
1939 ° 103 23.44 | 113.8 | 1.79 0.87 1.48 0.60 | 26.92 | 
1940 ‘ 107 - | 112.7! 1.79 | 0.95 | 1.52 | 0.63 | 27.41 | 
1941 . 117 116.0 1.77 0.97 1.51 0.67 | 32.07 | 
1942 95.0 127 122.8 | 1.84 0.98 1.57 | 0.68 | 32.78 | 
1943 86.0 138 127.9 | 1.95 1.04 1.67 ae to 0.84 | 38.53 | 
1944 106.5 143 140.1 | 2.32 1.32 2.06 — 0.92 | 42.63 
1945 117.5 147 153.2 | 2.57 1.47 2.30 Lie 1.02 | 46.94 
1946 124.0 160 . | 186.8 | 2.86 1.56 2.56 oc oe ° 1.17 | 53.44 
1947 133.0 180 36.19 | 264.2 | 3.41 1.91 3.08 | 1.95 | 1.12 | 1.79] 1.28 | 58.90*| 
1948 146.5 202 40.06 | 360.5 aa ae oe 2.16 | 1.18 | 1.96 oa aul 
1949 145.0 212 42.96 | 490.5 2.13 | 1.23 | 1.95 a 
1950 fits ete 44.84 |... _ oe | 
| 
1950: Mar. 44.77 | 533.4 re ee . | 
June 45.04 | 532.2 | 2.13 | 1.35 | 1.98 ° 
Sep. 45.88 | 606.3 = : ; : | 
Dec. 45.27 | | ot i} a 
| | | | | 
1951: Mar. 48.43 8 | . ‘ 
j | 
s a | | 
| i | le | | = | 
| 3.08 | Oo | . 
Persons cov.|| 110 | 2083 | 956 | 13 | 8 a | 68 
(thousands) shoes | (1950) | (1949) pawers (May 1950) | (1939) 
' | 
} 
AMERICA (concl.) ASIA EUROPE 
Peru Ceylon Japan Belgium | Czechoslovakia 
Date Agr., mi., man., constr., ag R | Mi., man., constr. | 
transp., com., serv. transp., ete. transp.° lies = ? 
ae Day aa, _ Hour i Month Hour Hour 
M. WwW. | MW. || MW. | MW. TM. Ww. x | Ww | oe 
4 Earnings Rates Earnings ® |! Earnings | Rates 
Soles Soles Soles Index Yen Index | Ké. Ké. Ké. 
1937 | OE, Bee: ; 
1938 . 108 | ° ° | * 
1939 100 | 109 =| 3.861% 2.2210 3,451° 
1940 100 115 U 5.12 2.99 4.58 
194] 110 | ° 5.86 | 3.46 5.25 
1942 ‘ . lis | , 6.25 | 3.82 5.64 
1943 : : ° 201 | 6.26 | 3.95 | 5.68 
1944 ° ° | 3.68 212 =| ° | 626 | 3.97 | 5. 
1945 . | ‘ | 4.64 244 | : | 6.88 | 4.51 | 6.28 
1946 5.03 4.71 5.01 279 ° " 11.09 | 8.70 | 10.49 
1947 6.18 | 5.14 | 6.12 293 1 950 351 | 11.39 | 9.09 | 10.81 
1948 scion =e. | 8.62 313 5 137 384 | wae | ai | 10.93 
1949 a 11.89 320 | 8019 404 ae, | a 
1950 = ve | 9 689 421 | 
| | 
1950: Mar th 363 | 8586 407 | 
June } j ° 351 | 9268 416° | | 
Sep. } 369 | 9571 421 
Dec . 13 413 439 
| | } 
1951: Mar. | i. | 10346" || 44a rte 
| 
Persons cov. : 104 . ° " | 
(thousands) (1949) | 
| | 





1 Series calculated by I.L.O. by dividing total wages paid per month by average employment in the 
3 New series ; see introductory notes, p. 243. 
4 Annual figures: averages of Jan. and July, except 1942 (Jul 


same month. 

figures : averages 
5 Oct. of each y 
® 1936-1938 = 100 


Bogota. 
May and Nov. 
ear. 


10 Mar. 


6 Including salaried employees. 
11 Average of Mar., Sep. and Dec. 


7 May-Dec. 





12 June 1951: 466. 





nnual 
y) 
50.11. 


Ciudad Trujillo; 4 






8 June 1951: $ 







































19 
19. 
19. 
19. 
19. 
19. 
19. 
19. 
19. 
194 
194 
19; 


1950: 


1951: 


Persons 
(thous 
ee 
. IEx 
Juveniles 
‘mployee 
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TABLE I. — STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont. ) 
Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 































































































Europe (cont.) 
Denmark France Ireland 
Date Man., constr., com., transp., etc. | Man., constr.°, com., transp.* ° | Mi., man., constr., transp., serv. 
Hour Hour Hour 
M. sk. |M. unsk. | W. | M. W. M. | Ww. | M. W. M. | W. |M. W.3 
Earnings 1 Rates Earnings * 
Ore | Ore Ore Ore Fr. Fr. Fr. a @it €&3e. & 
1937 158 133 88 135 ° 1 2.0/};0 7.9|0 11.9 
1938 166 140 94 142 ° 1 28/0 8.2/;1 0.7 
1939 172 146 96 147 ° . 
1940 191 161 108 163 ° ‘ ‘ 
1941 203 175 119 176 ° ‘ . 
1942 213 182 123 184 ° > 
1943 227 199 130 198 ° 1 5.3/010.2/;1 3.0 
1944 238 212 140 210 ° 1 64;0110/1 3.9 
1945 256 224 155 225 é , 1 6.7;};0112/1 4.0 
1946 286 247 174 249 32.5 25.9 30.6 1 82/1 O2/]1 53 
1947 304 259 186 | 263 45.1 38.3 43.2 2 O.1);1 22/1 8.6 
1948 330 278 202 | 284 68.2 59.1 65.5 2 2.6/1 3.4} 1 10.7 
1949 345 290 212 | 297 76.2 66.3 73.5 2 3.7/1 4.2/1 11.6 
1950 361 304 224 312 84.1 73.1 81.1 an het oa 
'1950: Mar. || 346 | 291 | 216 | 299 | 81.5 70.3 78.4 
| June 361 305 223 | 312 82.9 70.8 79.5 
Sep. 364 307 226 314 87.1 77.3 84.4 
Dec. 374 313 229 | 3821 92.0 81.0 88.9 
/1951: Mar. || 376 | 317 | 233 | 325 | 97.2 85.5 93.9 
Bn 
Persons cov. 79 #| #4115 60 254 3 320 1 260 4 580 . . 186 
~ — Ww 
(thousands) (30 June 1950) (1 Jan. 1951) (3869) 
Europe (cont.) 
Ireland (cont.) ee lands * | Saar | Sweden 
| 
Mi., man., | Mi., man., : . 
Date Mi,, man., constr. transp., serv. | constr., | constr., | Man., constr., serv. ® ae Pg ge 
__ ete. trp., serv. | yates retro 
Week | Hour Day | Hour Week Hour 
M. W. |M.W.2| M. W./ M. W. | M. W. | M. | W. |M.Ww.s 
Earnings ® | Earnings | Earnings | Earnings | ~ Earnings 
Sate 4&1 a SS | Fr. Fl. Fr. Fr. | Kr Kr. Kr 
| | 
1937 51 9] 211/43 7) 3.52 | 1.29 0.77 1.15 
1938 54 11 |} 29 10 | 46 4 3.54 | 1.37 0.80 1.22 
1939 = ‘ 3.56 1.42 0.84 1.28 
1940 . . P 3.71 | 1.53 0.93 1.38 
1941 é 3.99 | 1.64 1.01 1.48 
1942 . : ‘ } 4.26 | 1.79 1.09 1.61 
1943 64 6/35 1] 54 3} 4.60 | 1.86 1.14 1.68 
1944 6710 | 388 0/57 6|_. | 1.90 | 1.19 | 1.72 
1945 70 8; 40 1; 59 5] 15.56 ‘ 1.98 1,27 1.81 
1946 76 6| 44 3] 64 5] 21.03 5.81 2.15 1.38 1.98 
1947 91 1/51 5] 76 5] 22.78 6.52 | 2.45 1.62 2.27 
1948 100 4/55 11} 84 5] 25.40 6.78 2.67 1.79 2.47 
1949 105 5%}59 O| 88 4| 26.74 6.93 83.71 3904 | 2.75 1.87 2.56 
1950 el sin ma © cee o 90.79 4 276 | nee oil ion 
1950: Mar. ' , Mg - | 85.12 3955 | 
June 7 : . 89.07 4 275 | 
Sep. | 94.53 4445 | 
Dec. 100.13 4666 | 
1951: Mar. 
| 
| 
Persons cov. . . | 186 | 1954 116 490 | 84 607 
(thousands) | (1949) | (1949) (1950) ) —— sae 












































1 Excluding overtime. Monthly figures : averages for quarter ending in month indicated. *% Including 


juveniles, 3 One week in Oct. of each year. 4 Insurance statistics (accidents) including salaried 
‘mployees. 5 Including foremen and juveniles. 
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TABLE I. — STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 




















































































































Europe (cont.) 
Sweden (concl.) Switzerland 1 
Date Mi.®, prsmarad aaa For., mi., man., constr., com., transp. 
Week Hour | Week 
M. skil.,| M. M. skil., M. 
M. | WwW. |M. Ww. 8 semi-skill. | unskil. | W. M. W. nies unskil. W. | M. W. 
Earnings Earnings 3 
Kr. Kr. Kr. Fr. Fr. Fr. Index Fr. Fr. Fr. Index 
1937 61.48 | 35.40 | 54.75 1.36 1.07 0.70 100 67.05*| 53.607 33.757 100 
1938 64.75 | 36.69 | 57.40 1.40 1.08 0.73 103 68.60 "| 54.207 34.40° 102 
1939 67.19 | 38.85 | 59.82 1.40 1.08 0.73 103 69.30 "| 54.357) 34.80 103 
1940 72.10 | 42.40 | 64.49 1.44 1,12 0.75 106 71.95 | 57.00" 36.15"; 107 
1941 77.13 | 45.45 | 68.56 1.54 1.22 0.82 114 76.90*| 62.95" 38.75" 116 
1942 83.24 | 49.48 | 74.50 1.68 1.37 0.92 127 84.20 | 70.90" 43.30" 128 
1943 87.56 | 52.382 | 78.58 1.81 1.50 1.00 138 90.65 | 77.15 | 47.40" 139 
1944 90.10 | 55.30 | 81.40 1.92 1.61 1.08 147 95.15") 81.80" 51.20" 147 
1945 93.88 | 58.20 | 85.62 2.03 1.70 1.16 156 |100.85*) 86.50", 55.05") 157 
1946 100.92 | 63.30 | 92.56 2.23 1.88 1.34 174 {110.75 | 95.20 | 64.10" 175 
1947 dies aes bie 2.42 2.04 1.49 190 {119.80 |103.00*| 70.80" 190 
1948 ces eae ane 2.56 2.15 1.58 201 (126.55 */108.25 "| 75.00" 201 
1949 as eis eee 2.60 2.19 1.62 205 {127.65 7/109.45" 76.95" 203 
1950 2.62 2.20 1.63 206 (128.60 {109.75 | 77.20 204 
1950: Mar. j ; ; : . : ? : : ; Paes 
June ° ° ° 2.63" | 2.20 1.65"; 207* mares " 108.95", 77.65) 204* 
Sep. . . . ‘ ° . ° | ‘ . . 
Dec. ° ° ° 2.62 2.20 1.62 206 (129.20 |110.70 | 76.65 205 
1951: Mar. ° . ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ ° | Pe 
Persons cov. 469 91 592 45 37 13 95 45 | 37 13 95 
i> eS fc 7 
(thousands) | (1946) (1950) 
Europe (concel.) OCEANIA 
United Kingdom 4 Australia 
Agr., mi., | 
Date man., constr., Mi. (ex. coal), man., constr., Mi., man., constr., 
com., transp., transp. (ex. railways), serv.* com., transp., serv. | 
etc. 
_ Hour Hour 5 Week 6 Hour 
M. W. M. | WwW. |M.Ww.? M=6«|C~COUWW.C«Cs Mw W.7i) «OM. CO|!SCUW. 
Rates 8 Earnings Rates 
Index a <& a «4 se <¢,  & s. d a ¢& Ss. d. . “Ss 
1937 100 ° ° ‘ ‘ ° 2 0 ea 
1938 102 1 5.4 9.0 S ta 69 0 32 6 53 3 231%/];1 1% 
1939 106 ° ‘ js 6 ° ° 3 SK% i @ 
1940 118 a ° ° 89 0 38 11 69 2 3 3 1 2% 
1941 129 ° ° ° 99 5 43 ll 75 10 |}2 4%j],1 8% 
1942 137 . ° ° 111 5 54 2 85 2 2 7 1 4% 
1943 143 2 3.5 1 4.3 1 10.5 121 3 62 2 93 7 2 8%/]1 6% 
1944 149 2 5.1 1 5.3 1 11.9 124 4 64 3 96 8 2 8%/1 7% 
1945 156 2 5.3 1 5.5 2 0.3 121 4 63 2 96 1 2 9 1 8° 
1946 _172 | 2 64 1 6.4 2 22 120 9 65 3 101 0 2 9% |;1 8% 
1947 105® |2 90 | 1 81 | 2 4.7 | 128 1 69 7 108 2 |}3 1 1 ll 
1948 109 211.419 1] 9.519 207.1 19 1371119 74 619 117 419 3 8%" 2 4% 
1949 111 3 0.6 1 10.7 2 82 142 8 78 9 121 9 4 0% /|2 7% 
1950 116 3 1.9 1 11.6 2 9.3 150 5 82 7 128 0 4 6% /|3 0% 
1950: Mar. 112 3 12 1 11.1 2 8.7 145 9 80 6 124 1 4 3%/;2 9% 
June 112 ° ° ° ° . ° 4 4Y¥%]|2 1l 
Sep. 113 3 1.9 1 11.6 2 9.3 150 5 82 7 128 0 4 5%/|2 11% 
Dec. 116 e é ° ‘ ° 5 0 3 6% 
1951: Mar. 5 2%/;37%% 
Persons cov. 6 500 6 500 
(thousands) : (Oct. 1950) r : (Oct. 1950) 












































1 Earnings of wage-earners involved in accidents; adults. 2 Including foremen and juveniles. % Monthly 
figures : averages for half-year ending in month indicated. 4 Manual workers. 5 Annual figures: 
Oct. of each year, except 1943 to 1945: July. Monthly figures: Apr. and Oct. of each year. 6 Annual 
figures : Oct. of each year, except 1940 to 1945: July. Monthly figures: Apr. and Oct. of each year. 
7 Including juveniles. 8 Annual figures : 31 Dec. of each year. ® Scope of series enlarged (30 June 
1947 = 100). 10 Owing to changes in industrial classification, Oct. 1948 and later figures are not 
strictly comparable with those for earlier dates. 11 June 1951 : 38.9 4d. 
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Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 
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TABLE I. — STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (conel.) 
























































Oceania (concl.) 
Australia (concl.) Hawaii New Zealand 
> Mi., man., 
Date Mi., man., constr., | Mi., man., constr., | constr., | Mi.*, man., constr.*,| Agr., mi., man., 
com., transp.*, serv. | com., transp., serv. com., com., transp.*, serv. | constr., transp.,serv. 
transp., serv. 
Week Week Week Hour Week 
M. | . We M. M. W. M. | Ww. M. Ww. 
Rates Earnings 1 Earnings? Rates 
s d. 8 d £A. $ wy 4&4 s d. | Index Index 
1937 89 10 47 10 ° ° 2 4.37 )1 3.17 100 100 
1938 94 9 50 7 ° ° 2 5.80/1 3.81 104 104 
1939 97 5 52 2 ° 18.65 2 635/11 4.53 106 109 
1940 99 9 53 6 . 23.25 2 7.34/|1 5.04 109 112 
1941 105 6 57 1 ° 26.31 2 8.60/11 5.60 113 116 
1942 112 7 61 6 6.11 37.33 2 9.94) 1 6.49 118 122 
1943 118 9 66 9 6.61 40.54 210.75 | 1 7.37 122 127 
1944 119 2 71 5* 6.62 41.35 211.13} 1 7.44); 123 128 
1945 119 6 72 7* 6.56 43.24 8 1.751]1 991; 133 144 
1946 122 8 76 «#5 6.51 45.20 3 2.99 | 1 11.66 138 151 
1947 133 2 83 5 7.10 50.66 3 4.79 | 2 0.98 144 159 
| 1948 149 0O 94 9* 8.12 51.64 3 7.07 | 2 3.30 153 174 
1949 162 6] 105 5 8.94 ane 3 9.66 | 2 5.50 162 188 
1950 180 7 121 4 10.13 4 0.57 ane 173 eae 
}1950: Mar 170 9] 110 9 9.16 167 
| June 173 11 116 5 9.97 175 
Sep. || 177 117 10 10.22 | 176 
Dec 199 11 140 5 11.16 * 177 
11951: Mar. || 207 4 | 144 1 11.88 193 | 
| 
| 
| Persons cov. || 228 41 228 4l 
(thousands) _ ee 
945 








1 Monthly figures: averages for quarter ending in month indicated. 











TABLE Il. — STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 


Earnings per hour, day, week or month 



















































































































































































AMERICA 
Canada United States — Brazil? | Chile Renublie 38 
Date D: 
Hour Week 4 Hour Week Month Month Day Day 
M. W. M. W. M. Ww. | M.W. | M.w. | M. | w. |M.w. 
Cents | s Cents $ Pesos Index Pesos $D $D $D 
1937 ° ° 62.4 24.05 109.9 ° 12.60 " 19 
1938 ° ° 62.7 22.30 112.7 14.35 . 19 
1939 ‘ 22.79 63.3 23.86 ° 16.61 ° 19 
1940 . ° 66.1 25.20 115.1 20.20 ° 19 
1941 ° . 72.9 29.58 . 24.98 . 19 
1942 ° 85.3 36.65 ° 32.67 ‘ 19 
1943 ° a 96.1 43.14 126.9 36.35 ° i . 19 
1944 ° . 101.9 46.08 ° . 43.30 ‘ ; . 19 
1945 69.4 ; 102.3 | 44.39 . 82 48.98 | . ; ; | 19 
1946 70.0 ° 108.6 43.82 185.1 100 56.51 ‘ ‘ i 19 
1947 80.3 36.34 123.7 49.97 . 110 76.45 | 1.92 | 1.01 | 1.75 19 
1948 91.3 40.67 135.0 54.14 356.5 110 94.14 | 2.12 | 1.08 | 1.91 19 
1949 98.6 43.97 140.1 54.92 483.2 133 111.52 | 2.09 | 1.13 | 1.90 19 
1950 103.67 | 46.21 146.5 59.33 me: 147 129.73" ... ty ied 19 
1950: Mar 101.7 45.91 142.4 56.53 526.7 144 126.11 : : . 1950: 
June 103.9 46.46 145.3 58.85 526.2 143 130.47 | 2.07 | 1.26 | 1.92 
Sep. 105.3 47.27 147.9 60.64 600.9 154 130.50 . ; . 
Dec. 109.0 46.60 154.3° | 63.88 me 168 131.90 
1951: Mar. 112.8*7) 50.038! 157.19 | 64.57 1° 162 135.45 | . ‘ : 11951 
3.0 | 0.7 3.7 r 
Persons cov. 770 7 849 917 28 eS | Persor 
(thousands) (1950) ’ (1950) (1949) (1950) (May 1950) | (thous 
AMERICA (concl.) | ASIA | 
| 
Mexico | Peru Puerto Rico Uru- | Burma | Israel | 
Date — Da 
Hour Week Day Hour | Week | Month | Month Hour 11 | Week 11 | Day 2 
| | eee en } ——| | 
M. W. 5 | M. W. | M. W. > * | M. | M. W. | M. W. | M. ~4 
Pesos | Pesos | Soles | Cents $ Index 13 Rupees Prutoth|Pratoth| £1. | £1. | Index 

1937 0.36 , . 19; 

1938 0.40 : 109 eat 19: 

1939 0.60 26.92 109 102 19: 

1940 0.40 28.41 112 | ° 106 19. 

1941 0.67 30.35 114 > = « 117 19: 

1942 0.68 30.94 ° 117 ° ° ° — 164 19: 

1943 0.84 | 38.53 ; : 132 . 109 71 5.4 | 3.1 260 19. 

1944 0.85 | 42.63 . : 139 . 126 87 | 6.2) 3.9 311 19: 

1945 1.02 | 46.94 ‘ ‘ . 155 ° 152 104 7.5 | 4.6 370 19: 

1946 1.17 | 53.44 6.34 | 35.614/12.5714) 190 72 ‘ ° - oF 437 19: 

1947 nae 58.64 9.74 | 41.3 |14.30 228 82 190 129 9.3) 5.5 481 19: 

1948 ae 12.50 | 42.9 /15.21 273 95 ° a ee ee 569 19- 

1949 16.14 | 44.07 /15.30° wae 101 309 210 | 13.7 | 8.8 667 19¢ 

1950 ous 44.0 /|15.43 — ia ese a ae eos | 1st 

1950: Mar. 45.2 [16.36 692 1950 : 
June 45.1 15.88 705 
Sep. 42.5 {14.79 718 
Dec. 43.7 {15.51 | on | 

1951 : Mar. | 48.3 re [195] : | 

Pers. cov. 64 | 33 86 0.5 16 Person 

(thousands (1939) (1949) (1948) |] (1949) (Mar. 1949) | (thous 

' 

1 Series calculated by I.L.O. by dividing total wages paid in the month by average employment in lin 
the same month. 2 New series ; see introductory notes, p. 243. 3 Ciudad Trujillo. Annuai figures: for quar 
averages of May and Nov. 4 Including salaried employees. 5 Oct. of each year. 6 Average of months. 
ten months. 7 June 1951: 118.2 cents. 8 June 1951: $ 51.62. 9 June 1951: 160. 1 cents. averages 
10 June 1951: $ 65.32. 11 Adult Jews, 1943: June ; 1944 and 1945: Oct.; 1947: Feb. ; 1949: Mar. year, ex 
12 Oct. 1938-Sept. 1939 = 100. Monthly figures: averages for quarter ending in month indicated. 1951: M 
13 1936 = 100 14 Average of nine months. ding pre 
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TABLE 0. — STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 




























































































Asia (concl.) EUROPE 
ia 1 i 2 3 
Date Japan Bulgaria Finland France 
Day Month 4 Day Hour Hour 
-_ - 2. WH Ee M.w. || M. W. mM «6©|lhCUW. M. W. 
Yen Yen Yen Yen Leva M. K. M. K. Fr. 
1937 2.48 0.78 1.96 ‘ 44.9 > ; 
1938 2.49 0.85 2.06 ; 47.5 ; : ; 
| 1939 2.57 0.89 2.03 : 49.0 8.22 4.61 3 
| 1940 2.76* 1.05 2.28 ‘ 52.7 : ‘ ; 
1941 3.03 1.17 2.54 : 62.4 i , : 
| 1942 3.29 1.32 2.82 . 72.6 14.42 8.18 ; 
1943 3.75 1.50 3.27 ‘ 93.5 16.87 9.62 : 
1944 4.67 1.88 3.88 ‘ 162.7 19.31 11.19 ; 
| 1945 5.90 *5 2.36 *5 4.75 *5 130 6 278.0 ‘ ; ; 
1946 23.96 _ 10.36 | 19.89 540 308.1 46.21 31.14 30.3 
1947 75 34 63 1 756 351.5 63.07 41.19 43.2 
1948 207 92 174 4 683 a 92.04 60.86 66.1 
| 1949 374 165 318 7516 97.19 | 64.70 73.9 
| 1950 : . ; 9 133 117.23 76.29 81.4 
1950: Mar 8 086 100.03 65.70 78.5 
| June 8 727 111.77 69.86 79.6 
Sep. | 9070 125.93 83.44 85.1 
Dec. 12 764 131.19 | 131.19 89.7 
\1951: Mar | 978514 BD a 94.9 
- | e - ae 
| persons cov, || 695 | 957 | 958 5 | _65_| 39 | 3170 
| (thousands) (Oct. 1949) (1945) | (1949) (1 Jan, 1951) 
Europe (cont.) 
| * ” ; : 
men Federal Republic of Germany | Ireland 
Hour Week | Hour 
L mM 6«6©6|dhGOUWW.: COL dOoM Ww. wm 6«6©|ldhGUWW. CU|dC Mw WW. “eae ie M. W. ® 
| RM. RM. | RM. RM. RM. RM. | 3 da | od | 
1937 , . ‘ ‘ r ‘ 11 29 );0 79 |0114 
1938 | 0.86 0.50 0.80 43.05*/ 23.03"| 39.68 | 1 33 | 0 82 | 011.9 
1939 | : A ‘ ‘ | | : 11 3836/0 85/1 0.1 
1940 ‘ j ; : 11 42/0 90/1 06 
1941 ss ‘ ‘ : i 1 45/0 92/1 1.0 
1942 As ; ; ; | 1 52/0 93/1 15 
1943 ‘ , ‘ d 1 62/;0103 |) 1 26 
1944 wae : ‘ ‘ : 1 74/0111 !1 36 
1945 a. +S ; 11 79] 0113/1 38 
1946 0.96 19 0.58 1°} 0,90 10 38.7419 20.7519 35.7119 1 9.2 | 1 047 1 48 
1947 1.01 0.61 0.94 40.10 21.89 86.78 | 2 15/1 23) 1 7.8 
1948 1.12 0.69 1.05 48.25 27.60 44.30 | 2 4.1 | 1 3.5 | 1 9.7 
1949 1.30 0.83 1.20 61.54 36.16 55.57 | 2 5.0] 1 42 / 1 10.4 
| 1950 1.39 0.89 1.27 68.23 40.43 61.29 | ; ‘ 1 11.2 
1950 : Mar. 1.34 0.86 1.23 64.74 38.29 58.21 | 1 10.9 
June 1.36 0.87 1.24 66.51 39.18 59.91 | | 1 11.2 
Sep. 1.40 0.89 1.28 69.87 41.45 62.75 | 1 11.2 
Dec. 1.47 0.94 1.34 71.81 42.79 64.28 | | 1 11.7 
[1951 : Mar. 1.5211) 0.9711) 1.38 11! 73.75'12| 43.4712 6.779 _ "oe - |2 06 
| Persons cov. 804 276 1079 | 804 276 1079 | | 134 18 
; ; 
| (thousands) (Sep. 1950) | | (Mar, 1951) 



































1 Including mining ; averages of Jan. and July each year. 
for quarter ending in month indicated. 
6 Average Sep.-Dec. 
averages of Mar., June, Sep. and Dec. 


months. 


year, except 1950 (Sep.). 


1951: M. 1.63, W. 1.06, M.W. 1.49 RM. 
ding proprietors and salaried employees, but excluding outside piece-workers. 


® Including juv 


3 Rates. 
7 Bizonal area. 


reniles. 


4 Including salaried employees. 
Including building. 
8 Including mining ; annual figures : 
10 Average of June, Sep 
12 June 1951: M. 80.19, W. 46.96, M.W. 71.81 RM. 


one week in ( 
. and Dec. 


14 June 1951: 


2 Incl. mining : monthly figures: averages 
5 Average of ten 
Beginning 1947, annual figures : 


dct. of each 
11 June 
18 Inclu- 
12 257 yen. 








TABLE Il. — STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 


























































































































Europe (cont.) 
Ireland 1 (concl.) Italy Netherlands 
Date 
Week Hour Hour 2 
M. w. | M.w.3 M. W. M. | w. | M.Ww.3 
s. d. s. d s. d. Lire Cents Cents | Cents 
1937 56 3 28 10 41 ll ° ° ° . 
1938 58 3 29 10 43 10 ° ° ° ‘ 
1939 59 4 31 «6 44 10 . 
1940 61 4 os 67 46 6 ’ 
1941 om 5s 32 O 47 0O : 
1942 64 4 31 11 48 7 61 34 50 
1943 68 8 35 3 52 9 - 
1944 78 4 38 4 56 10 . 
1945 76 1 40 5 58 5 78 47 65 
1946 81 7 44 10 62 7 ° 89 55 74 
1947 97 9 52 O 73 «6 101.97 94 59 79 
1948 107 10 56 4 80 9 134.21 100 62 84 
1949 ‘ 83 9 140.92 101 63 84 
1950 ‘ 87 2 os ast bie im 
1950: Mar. 84 4 141.76 ° * . 
June 85 9 144.08 . ° ° 
Sep. 87 2 142.08 ° ° ° 
Dec. 89 3 obi . ° - 
1951: Mar. | : : 91 8 r 
Persons cov. | 134 4 1 679 : 307 | 30_ 449 
(thousands) | . ° (Mar. 1951); (Sep. 1950) (1949) = 
| 
| Europe (cont.) 
Netherlands (concl.) Norway 5 Saar Sweden 5 
Dat ; 
— Week 2 | Day ® Hour 7 Hour | Week Hour | 
M. | w. |M. w. ; M.W.| M. | w. M. W. M. w. | M.W. * 
i. aon Fi. FL Fil. | Kr | Kr Fr. Fr. Kr. Kr. Kr. 
1937 ‘ ; ‘ 3.21 . . . ° ° ° - | 
1938 3.25 1.63 % 0.97 ® ° . . ‘ ca 
1939 3.27 1.66 9 0.97 ® ° ° 1.33 0.84 = 
1940 3.40 1.72 1.03 ° ° ‘ ° oe 
1941 ‘ " ° 3.65 1.76 1.05 ° e . . ° 
1942 29.37 | 15.07 | 24.41 3.96 1.83 1.06 ° ° ° ° ° 
1943 ° > ‘ 4.28 1.88 1.09 ° ° ‘ ° 
1944 ° . ‘ e 1.92 1.14 . . ‘ . 
1945 36.13 | 20.49 | 29.96 2.17 1.32 ° 1.90 1.26 1.73 
1946 43.29 | 25.03 | 35.97 5.68 2.52 1.53 2.04 1.37 1.87 
1947 45.95 | 26.88 | 38.37 6.38 2.78 1.76 2.33 1.61 2.15 
1948 48.82 | 28.61 | 40.71 6.64 2.94 1.89 ‘ ° 2.53 1.79 2.34 
1949 49.53 | 29.11 | 40.92 6.78 3.09 1.98 84.53 | 4025 | 2.61 1.86 2.43 
1950 ae a a 3.26 2.11" | 91.47 | 4442 | 2.72 1.92 2.53 
1950: Mar. , . i ° 3.10 2.02 86.33 | 4099 | 2.54 1.81 2.35 
June ° 7 ° 3.26 2.11 89.11 | 4304 2.61 1.83 2.42 
Sep. ‘ é 5 ° 3.23 2.07 95.39 | 4602 | 2.61 1.84 2.41 
Dec. . s a ‘ 3.45 2.24 |101.20 | 4896 | 2.68 1.87 2.48 
1951: Mar. a" . . ° 3.48 sual _ aad 2.5919) 1.8511) 2.4018 
| 
Persons cov 307 30 449 993 80 23 87 374 82 494 
7 ==, SS  l—EeEe Ul ~ er << Meee EL 
(thousands) | (1949) (3968) (Oct.-Dec. 1948) aa (1950) 

1 See introductory note p. 243. Including mining. Annual figures: one week in Oct. of each year, 
except 1950 (Sep.). 2 Revised series, see introductory note p. 243. One week in Sep., Oct. or Nov. 
of each year. 3 Including juveniles. 4 Including proprietors and salaried employees but excludi 
outside piece-workers. 5 Including mining. 6 Insurance statistics (accidents). Including salari 
employees. 7 Monthly figures : averages for quarter ending in month indicated ; adults. 8 Including 
foremen and juveniles. ® Third quarter. Estimate. 10 June 1951: 3.14 kr. 11 June 1951: 


2.22 kr. 12 June 1951: 2.96 kr. 
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TABLE Il. — STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont.) 


Earnings per hour, day, week or month 








Europe (cont.) 




































































Switzerland United Kingdom 1 
Date | 
| Hour 2 Hour 3 Hour 4 
| M. M. | M. semi- | 
| unskil. | W. | M. W. skil. (skil.,unsk. M. | Ww. |M.Ww.§ 
Fr. Fr, Index Fr. Fr. Fr. s d. s d. | s. 
| 1987 1.07 | 0.70 | 100 ' cea ; 
1938 1.09 0.73 104 . ° ° 1 58/;0 90; 1 
1939 1.08 0.73 103 1.54 1.17 0.74 
1940 1.12 0.75 107 ° ‘ . ° ° 
| 1941 1.22 | 0.81 115 ‘ ft | ; 
1942 1.37 0.91 128 1.91 1.50 0.97 | . ; 
1943 1.50 1.00 138 2.03 1.62 106 |3 S0/;1 41)]1 106 
1944 1.60 1.08 147 2.14 1.73 A258 138 GFikt SLID Gi 
1945 1.70 1.16 156 2.26 1.85 1.29 | 2 67);1 53/2 0.4 
1946 1.87 1.34 174 | 2.47 2.04 145 |}2 78);1 65/2 23 
1947 2.04 1.49 190 | 2.66 2.19 1.57 |2 109/11 82/2 5.1 
1948 2.16 1.58 201 2.80 2.31 165 |}3 10/1 96/;3 73 
1949 2.21 1.63 205 2.83 2.33 166 |8 21/1 108/;2 832 
1950 2.20 1.63 | 206 2.85 2.35 1.67 38 36/1 117,232 95 
| | | 
11950: Mar. . . ° ° | 8 28);1 113;)2 8.7 
June 2.21 | 1.65*| 2077 . $ ° é 
Sep. . j . . . 13 86/1 11.7/);2 95 
Dec. 2.22 1.62 206 . . . ‘ 
|1951 : Mar. ° : | 
—— 5 | 12 | 55 116 147 | 4 800 
4 v - ee 
| (thousands) (1950) (Oct. 1950) (Oct. 1950) 
Europe (conel.) | OCEANIA 
United Kingdom * (conel.) Australia| Hawaii | New Zealand 
Date _ 
Week 7 Week ® | Week 8 | Week ® 
w. | Mw. M. | MW. uM. | w. M. 
s. a. | s. d, Index $ s. d. a 4 s. d, 
1937 ° | ° ° | 86 6 37 4 73 6 
1938 3210 | SO 4 e ° 91 6 10 O 78 6 
1939 » ‘ ;: ‘ 13.91 95 5 43 6 81 6 
1940 11 ) ae | 67 O ° | 21.12 | 101 2 46 ll 85 5 
1941 ll 43 7 | 73 #7 ° | 21.23 108 10 1 2 i 91 6 
1942 4 53 9 84 9 100 =| 27.96 124 7 57 4 | 103 1 
1943 6 61 9 | 94 O 107 ~| 33.86 27 4 60 5 | 106 Ill 
1944 7 63 8 | 96 10 107 36.90 131 11 64 7 i ae 2s 
1945 7 Go 8 | 0 7 107 41.43 138 1 | 69 3 | 119 3 
1946 7 65 10 | 100 10 109 42.25 140 5 | 72 8 | 123 10 
1947 5 70 @& | 106 4 121 49.51 154 3 81 2 136 6 
1948 4 74 Ii 116 10 138 51.42 176 2 89 7 155 0 
1949 1 79 3 120 10 152 176 6 95 0 56 Il 
| 1950 8 83 2 127 5 173 4 . aa | ae 
1950: Mar. 8 81 0 | 123 4/]| 164 
June . : 169 
Sep. 8 83 2 127 5 176 
Dec. ° ° 185 
1951: Mar. 201 
| Persons cov. 4 800 ° | 
(thousands) (Oct. 1950) | 
































1 Manual workers. 
averages for half-year ending in month indicated ; adults. 
4 Annual figures: Oct. of each year, except 1943 to 1945 (July); monthly figures: Apr. 
6 New series. See introductory notes, B. 243. 

c 


adults, 


and Oct. of each year. 
figures : Oct. of each year, except 1940 to 1945 (July): monthly figures: Apr. and 
Monthly figures: averages for quarter ending in month indicated. 


indicated. 


2 Earnings of wage-earners involved in industrial accidents. 
3 Oct. of each year, except 1939 (June) ; 


5 Including juveniles. 


Monthly figures : 


7 Annual 
t. of each year. 
® Year beginning Apr. of year 








Hours of Work 





TABLE I. — STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF HOURS OF WORK 




















































































































AFRICA AMERICA ASIA EUROPE 
Date Egypt |/United States} Argentina 2 Mexico 3 Japan France 
3 . : Mi., man, 
Mi., man., Mi., man., : Mi., man., ’ Mi., man., Mi., man. 
constr., constr., com., ia SE constr., =~ a com., transp., || constr., com., 
serv. transp., serv. 9 transp. 7 - etc. 5 transp., serv. 
1937 ° . ‘ . 40.7 
1938 j j . ‘ s . 
1939 : ‘ ° 45.16 é é » 
1940 ‘ ‘ 43.60 . ‘ ‘ 
1941 ° : ° 45.64 ‘ ° 
1942 55.0 ‘ ° 45.79 ‘ - 
1943 51.5 46.4 100 45.84 . 
1944 50.5 46.2 99.4 45.32 ° 
1945 50.5 45.0 94.8 | 45.88 : 
1946 51.0 43.0 98. 9 45.60 ° 44.0 
1947 51.5 42.3 2.5 45.96 50.6 6 ‘ 45.0 
1948 51.5 41.6 90.4 oe 50.4 188.5 7 45.0 
1949 51.5 40.9 89.0 | 49.0 ° 44.5 
1950 “as 40.7 “ae 49.9 189.3 45.0 
1950: Mar. 41.2 97.2 | 48.6 179.1 44.7 
June | 4ne |i 93.3 51.9 | 191.7 45.1 
Sep. | 3711 96.1 | 50.3 | 193.6 45.3 
Dec. | 41.2 ae 50.6 | 197.8 45.0 
| 
1951: Mar. || 49.5 | 188.7 5.2 
gone | 
Persons cov. 110 50 033 956 68 18 050 | 4479 7 490 
(thousands) (1949) | (1950) i} (1949) | (1939) (1950) Dec. 1950) (1950) | 
| 1] 
| Eurore (concl.) OCEANIA 
| — — 
Date Ireland 8 | Sweden 9 Kingdoon 10 Australia 11 | New Zealand 12 
Mi., man... | Mi., man., | Mi.*, man., Mi., man., constr., Mi., man., constr., 
constr., | constr., constr., com., transp., serv. com., transp., etc. 
transp., serv. com., transp., transp.°, : 
. in | serv. serv.® M. } W. M. WwW. 
1937 | 43.9 | 46. 9 | : 45.06 | 44.59 | 41.10 41.39 
1938 43.9 45. 7 46.5 44.89 | 4445 | 41.01 | 41.31 
1939 || 45.2 | 44.56 | 44.38 | 40.99 | 41.31 
1940 | ; 46.4 | | 44.15 | 4420 | 41.00 | 41.31 
1941 | ‘ 46.9 | |} 43.88 | 44.03 | 41.01 | 41.31 
1942 , 47.0 43.74 | 44.03 41.01 | 41.31 
1943 43.5 47.1 50.0 43.63 44.03 41.01 41.31 
1944 i] 43.4 47.0 48.6 43.62 44.03 40.99 41.31 
1945 I) 44.5 47.2 47.4 43.60 44.03 40.87 | 41,22 
1946 || 44.7 47.0 46.2 43.59 | 44.03 40.50 } 40.11 
1947 || = 44.6 - 452 || +4357 | 44.03 | 40.06 | 40.00 
1948 44.6 45.3 18 | 39.96 | 40.00 | 39.98 | 40.00 
1949 | 44.9 45.4 39.96 | 40.00 | 39.90 } 40.00 
1950 ! oan 46.1 39.96 | 40.00 39.90 } 40.00 
1949: Dec. || 39.96 | 40.00 
1} ' | | | 
1950: Mar. || | 45.6 39.96 | 40.00 | ‘ | 
June || ° 39.96 | 40.00 | ; 
Sep. || 46.1 39.96 40.00 | : | 
Dec. || : 39.96 | 40.00 | ‘ | 
j } | 
1951: Mar. || | | 39.96 | 40.0014| | 
| aa aap } | 
Persons cov. 186 . 6 500 | ‘ 
(thousands) | (1949) | | (Oct. 1950) 
I} 








1 Annual figures : 





year. 
6 Dec. 








of each year. 






7 Oct. 
averages of semi-annual figures ; and 1946: May. 
year, except 1943 to 1945: July. Monthly figures : 


12 Normal hours. 


later figures are not strictly comparable with those for earlier dates. 


average of Jan. and July, except 1942 (July). 





2 Per month. 


Index calculated 


5 Per month, 


10 Manual workers. 
Apr. and Oct. of each year. 


by I.L.O. from the indices of total hours worked and average employment per month. 
4 Including proprietors and family workers. 
8 One week in Oct. of each year,. ® Nov., except 1937: July ; 


Annual figures : 


3 Oct. of each 


including salaried employees. 


1938 and 1939: 
Oct. of each 
11 Normal hours ; June 


13 Owing to changes in industrial classification, Oct. 1948 and 


14 June 1951 : 40.00 hours. 















Pers, 
|(thous 





1951: 


Pers, 
thous: 


1] 
3 Adult 
employs 
per fort 
establis. 
age of e 
1951] 2 < 
of Mar. 
Sep.). 
or Nov. 
July-De 
figures ; 
July ; n 
1951: 4 
*6 June 














ited 
ach 


ach 








TABLE II. — STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN 





MANUFACTURING 





















































































































































AMERICA ASIA EvuROPE 
Date 
. Czecho- . 
United | Argen- | Mex- | Puerto Israel 3 Japan ‘ Fin- 
Canada . . : Austria| slova- 
States | tinal | ico? | Rico M. | M. |Per day|PerMoutn4 5 | kia | land? 
1937 ; 38.6 ° ‘ 9.91 | ire 45.0 
1938 ° 35.6 ° ° 9.94 ° ° 45.9 
1939 ° 37.7 45.16 ° 9.46 | ° * 44.988 45.1 
1940 ° 38.1 43.60 ° 9.45) ° ° 44.8 
1941 ° 40.6 45.60 ° 9.50 | ° 44,2 9 
1942 ° 42.9 . 45.56 ° é . 9.58] . . 45.1 
1943 ° 44.9 | 100.0 . ° 49.7|43.5| 9.67; . ‘ 45.7 
1944 ° 45.2 ° 46.32 ° 49.2} 44.9; 10.17; . 45.6 
1945 44.3 43.4 _ . 49.2 | 44.1 9.92 | . ‘ ° 44.9 
1946 42.7 40.4 35.319) . ‘ me. « ° 45.1611; 44.3 
1947 42.5 40.4 ° 34.6 || 48.9/ 42.5) 8.0 | ° 164.4 | 46.10 44.3 
1948 42.2 40.1 90.0 35.5 - | + | 7.9 |184.519/178.7 | 46.76 45.0 
1949 42.3 39.2 88.9 34.7 44.47 42.0) . ‘ 185.85... 44,1 
| 1950 42.3 40.5 a ve woe | cee | |189.0 191.0 14 44.3 
1949: Dec|| 39.9 | 39.8 | 91.0 35.1 aie 195.5 45.0 
oe Mar.|| 42.8 39.7 97.2 ° ° 179.3 ||194.4 | 45.1 
June] 42.5 | 40.5 | 93.3 ; } + |192.5 |1188.7 | 42.0 
Sep. || 42.9 | 41.0 | 96.0 : - (195.2 {187.2 | 45.2 
Dec 40.17} 41.4 —_ ° 198. 4 193.5 | 45.2 
pe : Mar.|| 42.226) 41.115 — . 1186, 8 | 189.7 | pom | 45.8 — 
| Pers, cov. |} 770 | 7849| 917 | 64 el ee | Thee. | Bee. | 109 
thousands)|| (1950) | (1950) | (1949) | (1939) |(Mar. 1949) 1949) 1950) | 1950) (1950) 
Europe (concl.) 
Date Fed. | Netherlands 19 5 | | United 
Rep. of| Ire- 18 ;| Nor | Saar | Swe- |Switzer-) y-: 9. 
France oo J land 17 Italy Total al M. > hand way | den 21) tand pum 
many | skil. | Suit. | skil. | | | 
1937 40.4 . . 47.1 | . - | . | 45.5 | 47.2 | 47.1) . 
1938 38.8 | 49.6"| 44.2 47.7 | . - | + | 44.7 46.3 | 46.3 | 46.3 
1939 40.7 ° 44.6 ° 48.1 | 48.0 | 48.5 | 48.5 | 45.4 | 45.6 | 47.1 | 
1940 ° ° 44.4 ° 44.7 | 43.5 | 44.0 | 44.5 | 43.4 46.6 | 47.3 | 
1941 37.8 ° 43.5 ° 45.7 | 42.5 46.0 | 47.5 | 44.1 47.0 | 47.0 
1942 40.9 ° 43.1 | e 48.5 | 47.0 | 48.5 | 49.0 | 43.7 | | 47.2 | 46.8 ° 
1943 44.7 | ° 43.3 | ° 49.8 | 49.0 | 49.5 | 50.5 | 43.0 | 47.3 | 47.1 | 49.9 
1944 42.6 | ° 43.6 ° ‘ ‘ ; : 42.2 | | 47.2 | 47.4 48.2 | 
1945 42.1 | ° 44.4 ° 46.8 | 45.5 46.5 | 47.0 | 41.3 | 47.4 | 47.6 | 47.0 
1946 43.3 | 39.723] 44.7 : 48.8 | 48.5 | 48.5 | 49.0 43.1 | | 46.8 | 47.8 | 46.0 
1947 44.6 | 39.1 44.6 8.00 49.1 | 49.0 | 48.5 | 49.0 | 43.8 | | see | 47.9 | 44.7 
1948 44.6 42.4 44.6 | 7.93 49.1 | 49.0 | 48.5 | 49.0 | 44.2) . | 47.4 | 44.9 
1949 43.8 46.5 | 44.9 | 7.97 | 49.2 | 49.0 | 48.5 | 49.5 | 44.0 | 47.4 | 47.5 | 45.0 
1950 44.8 | 48.2 45.0 | ... ba a ae oe coe =| 48.2 | 47.4 | 45.7 
| | | 
1949: Dec.|| 44.1 | 46.9 7.93 Stl | 47.1 47.4 
1950: Mar.|| 44.1 | 47.2 | 44.1 | 7.98 | - | 47.2 47.3)... | 
Junel] 44.4 | 482 | 44.4 | 7.98 . | 48.7 |a74| -. 
Sep. || 44.8 | 49.1 | 45.0 | 8.03 . | 48.0 | 47.7| 45.7 | 
Dec. j| 44.7 48.0 45.1 sos | 48.1 | | 47.7 ° 
1951: Mar.|| 44.8 | 47.6 | 44.7 |... | =e * nh), |. 
Pers, cov. |] 3 870 (Seo. (Mar. | Nig 308 Ue a . 7 Cay | - (Oct. 
thousands)}| (1950) 1950) | 1951) | 1951) | (1949) (1949) I( 1950) 1946) (1950) 1950) 
1 Index (1943 = 100) of monthly hours, see introductory note p. 243. 2 Oct. of each year. 
3 Adult Jews. 1943: June; 1944 and 1945: Oct.; 1947: Feb.; 1949: Mar. 4 Including salaried 
employees. 5 Including mining. Hours per month. 6 Including mining. 7? Original data, hours 


per fortnight, divided by two. 
establishments. 


age of eight months. 


1951: 
of Mar., 
Sep.). 

or Nov. 
July-Dec. 


figures ; 1946: 


July > 
1951 : 
*6 June 


i0.8 hours. 
June, Sep. and Dec. 
18 Hours per day. 
20 New series, see introductory note, p. 244. 
21 Including mining. Nov., except 1937: July ; 1938 and 1939: 
22 Manual workers. 
Apr. and Oct. of each year. 


June. 


monthly figures : 
47.7 hours. 
1951: 


8 Mar. 
10 Average of nine months. 


® Since 1941, the statistics cover an increased number of 


11 Average of Feb. and Oct. 
14 Average of Mar., 


June : 46.6 hours per week. 


16 Bizonal area. 


Including gas and electricity. 


Annual figures: 
23 Average of June, Sep. and Dec. 


25 Including proprietors and salaried employees but excluding outside piece-workers 
41.7 hours. 


19 Adult males. 
Including construction 1937 and 1938 : 
averages of semi-annual 
Oct. of each year, except 1943 to 1945: 
24 June 


12 


Oct. 1948. 1 


June, Sep. and Dec. 

Including building. Beginning 1947, annual figures: 
17 Including mining. One week in Oct. of each year, except 
One week in Sep., 
average 


a 


3 Aver- 
15 June 
verages 
1950 
Oct., 
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I.L.O. Publications 


Documents of the International Labour Conference. 
Thirty-fifth Session, 1952. Report IV (1): Holidays with Pay in Agriculture. 


— Report VI (a) (1): Co-operation between Employers and Workers at the Level 
of the Undertaking. 

Each of these reports summarises the proceedings of the 34th Session of the 
Conference on the subject in question and proposes texts for consideration by 
Governments prior to a final decision at the 35th Session, namely : a Convention 
and a Recommendation concerning holidays with pay in agriculture, and a 
Recommendation concerning co-operation between employers and workers at the 
level of the undertaking. 


Publications of the United Nations 
and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 


Organisation for European Economie Co-operation. 


Economic Progress and Problems of Western Europe. Paris, 1951. 158 pp. 

This is the third of a series of annual reports which present a record of the 
progress achieved in Western Europe under the Economic Recovery Programme. 
Particular attention is given to the impact of defence expenditure on the economy 
of Western Europe. 


European Economic Co-operation. A Survey prepared by the Organisation for 

European Economic Co-operation. Paris, 1951. 43 pp. 

This document, prepared for the Council of Europe, outlines the main activities 
of the O.E.E.C. since its creation—arrangements for inter-European trade and 
payments, allocation of scarce resources, measures for increasing output, and steps 
to promote internal financial stability. 


Other Publications 


General. 


AVELLAN ViTeE, Alberto. Anotaciones de Derecho Internacional Piblico. Guaya- 
quil, 1950. 503-+xi pp. 
In this enlarged and revised edition of a work first published in 1946 the Pro- 
fessor of International Public Law at the University of Guayaquil (Ecuador) gives 
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a simple explanation of certain aspects of international law and of the international 
organisations, as well as of present-day international politics. 


CONFERENCIA INTERAMERICANA PRO Democracta ¥ LIBERTAD. Resoluciones y 
otros documentos. Havana, 1950. 319 pp. 


Monaco, Riccardo, and Cansaccui, Giorgio. La nuova costituzione italiana. 
4th edition, revised and enlarged. Turin, G. Giappichelli, 1951. 259 pp. 
1,200 lire. 


Outver, Douglas L. The Pacific Islands. Cambridge (Mass.), Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. 313 pp. 
An interesting account, for the general reader, of the peoples and islands of 
the Pacific, their development up to the second world war, the effects of the 
war, and the author’s views on the future prospects of these island peoples. 


Puiaskitt, Harold, and Jorpan, Percy. Government of Britain : The Common- 
wealth Countries and the Dependencies. London, University Tutorial Press Ltd., 
1950. vii+322 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Vepovato, Giuseppe (editor). Accordi di amministrazione fiduciaria internazionale. 
Universita degli studi di Firenze, Centro Studi coloniali, XL. Florence, 1951. 
165 pp. 850 lire. 


Social and Economie Questions. 


BuREAU OF CURRENT AFFrarIRs. The Welfare State: Its Nature and Some of Its 

Problems. By Mark Asrams. London, 1951. 16 pp. 9d. 

Defining the Welfare State as a community in which State power is deliberately 
used to ensure “ for every citizen a basic minimum real income irrespective of the 
market value of his work and of his property ” (which, he insists, is something 
different from either collectivism or socialism), the author indicates briefly the 
nature of the forces which have led in the United Kingdom to the emergence of 
the Welfare State by the common consent of all political parties. He proceeds 
to sketch the benefits of the Welfare State, including the fact that, in marked 
contrast with the position in the inter-war years, “ today it is almost impossible 
to find any families living below the poverty line”. Finally he considers briefly 
some of the economic, political and social problems which the Welfare State has 
brought in its train. His treatment of these problems is stimulating, well organised, 
and fair. 


CARIBBEAN Commission, Central Secretariat. West Indian Conference, Fourth 
Session. I. General Summary of Report of Secretary General of Caribbean 
Commission ; II. Report of the West Indian Conference (Fourth Session) ; 
III. Action Taken by the Caribbean Commission on the Recommendations 
of the Conference. Port-of-Spain, 1951. 110 pp. 


CEGOS (Commission Générale d’Organisation Scientifique). Les facteurs humains 
de la productivité américaine — expériences et tendances, 1950. By Jean MILHAuD. 
1. Les sources de documentation ; 2. L’aspect actuel de lévolution sociale aux 
U.S.A. ; 8. Création d’un climat psychologique favorable ; 4. Moyens pédago- 
giques de perfectionnement ; 5. Techniques particuliéres d’étude du travail ; 6. Per- 
fectionnement des cadres et de la maitrise. Paris, 1951. 22, 13, 36, 49, 22, 15, 


37 pp. 
Court, W.H.B. Coal. History of the Second World War—United Kingdom Civil 


Series. London, H.M. Stationery Office and Longmans, Green & Co., 1951. 
xii+422 pp. 2ls. 


GOVERNMENT OF NicEeriA. First Annual Report of the Eastern Regional Develop- 
ment Board, 1949-50. Enugu, Government Printer, 1950. 13 pp. 
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KREDIETBANK S.A. La situation économique de la Belgique et du Congo belge. 

Brussels, 1950. 94 pp. 

This work is the fourth to appear since 1945 in a series of well-documented 
studies with numerous statistics relating to the economic situation in Belgium 
and the Belgian Congo. It covers the financial and monetary situation, prices 
and wages, industrial and agricultural production, transport and manpower, 
the labour market, and trade with other countries. The report on the Belgian 
Congo gives ground for optimism, particularly in view of the ten-year plan for the 
expenditure of 50,000 million francs, though there is a danger that manpower 
problems may hamper the realisation of the plan. 


MarspaL, Guttorm (editor). Arbeidsliv og neringsliv i Nord-Norge. Oslo, 
Programbyraet, 1950. 164 pp. 8.85 kroner. 


Mosk, Sanford A. Industrial Revolution in Mexico. Berkeley, Los Angeles, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1950. xii+331 pp. $3.75. 

The first part of this study of the recently begun industrial revolution of Mexico 
analyses the urge to industrialise in Latin America, and describes the attitude 
of business leaders and labour to the process and the policy of the Government. 
The second part gives an account of the results so far obtained in the chief industries, 
particularly during the last few years. The third part deals with the economic 
and social problems arising out of the need for material, financial and human 
resources, and out of the effects on money, the internal market and the external 
economic position of the country. The concluding chapter examines the bearing 
of these problems on the economic policy of Mexico. The book is intended as a 
case study showing the nature and problems of industrialisation in undeveloped 
countries. 


NATIONAL PLANNING AssociATION. Economic Resources and Policies of the South. 
By Calvin B. Hoover and B.U. Rarcurorp, New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1951. xxvii+464 pp. $5.50. 

The Southern States of the United States of America, namely, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia, are less developed 
than most other parts of that country. This book, which was sponsored by the 
National Planning Association Committee of the South, is an analysis of the 
resources of the South, the barriers to their effective use, and the policies which 
might be followed to promote more rapid industrial development. 


SonetLy, Hossein. Essai sur Vindustrialisation de ’Iran. Montreux, Imprimerie 

Ganguin & Laubscher S.A., 1950. 218 pp. 

The first part of this study contains background material, including a brief 
economic history of Iran. The second is devoted to an account of the progress 
so far achieved in the industrialisation of Iran. Social and other consequences 
of industrialisation are then discussed, and the work concludes with a study of 
the seven-year plan for industrial development. The book is well documented 
throughout. 


SVENSKA BANKFORENINGEN — THE SWEDISH BANKS ASSOCIATION. Svensk ekonomi 
i bild — Economic Life in Sweden. Stockholm, Bankféreningens Statistiska 
Byra, 1950. 59 pp. 3.50 kronor. 


UnireED StaTES DEPARTMENT OF LABorR, Division of Wage Determinations. 
Economic Report on Industries Operating in the Virgin Islands. Washington, 
1951. iii + 45 pp. 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO, Cowles Commission for Research in Economics. Economic 
Aspects of Atomic Power. An Exploratory Study under the Direction of Sam 
H. Scuurr and Jacob Marscuak. Princeton University Press ; London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1950. xxvi + 289 pp. $6. 
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Analyses the potential non-military uses of atomic power. The estimated cost 
of atomic energy is compared with that of alternative forms of power, and the 
impact of atomic energy on various industries is discussed. A separate chapter 
is devoted to the importance of atomic power to underdeveloped countries. 


Economie Theory. 


Hart, Albert G. Defense Without Inflation. With Recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Stabilization. New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 
1951. xiv + 186 pp. $2. 

A lucid and skilful analysis for the general reader of the problems of mobilising 
the United States economy, not for total war but for a sustained defence effort. 
“ Because we face a long and indefinite emergency, we must use policies we can 
live with and still keep the economy healthy.” A degree of inflation which could 
be tolerated for three or four years would be intolerable if continued over 10 or 
20 years. The roles of direct controls, fiscal policy and monetary policy in com- 
bating inflation are analysed. The view is expressed that “even though the military 
program, as now designed, is smaller than the World War II program, taxes must 
be more severe, since we should not now rely primarily on direct controls as we did 
then ”. Other countries face problems similar to those of the United States, and this 
timely book deserves to be widely read. 


Orton, William Aylott. The Economic Role of the State. London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, William Hodge and Company Limited, 1950. 189 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Based on a series of lectures by the author at the University of Chicago, this 
book deals with a wide range of fundamental problems regarding social policy in the 
economic field. 


PARKINSON, Hargreaves. Ownership in Industry. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1951. 129 pp. 25s. 


STEPHANIDES, Demosthenes S. E koinike oikonomike en te istorike tes exelizxei. 

8 volumes. Athens, 1948, 1949, 1950. 375, 415, 596 pp. 

This substantial and well-documented work is a critical history of economic 
doctrines, whose evolution the author follows from the “ prehistoric” age of 
economics (considerable attention being devoted to the conceptions in the ancient 
world) down to the most recent developments, which are described in outline. 
The exposition of the doctrines on the whole respects the traditional classification ; 
its originality lies in the division made in each period into two camps—conserva- 
tives, and reformists or revolutionaries—and the allocation of authors and schools 
to one or other of the camps. This method, which may be open to criticism in the 
field of theory, is no doubt intended to offer the uninitiated reader a thread to guide 
him in the maze of economic science. 


Srock1nc, George W., and Watkins, Myron W. Monopoly and Free Enterprise. 
With the Report and Recommendations of the Committee on Cartels and 
Monopoly. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1951. xiii+596 pp. $4. 
The authors of this study have pursued four main aims: (1) to make clear the 

relation of the concentration of economic power to the theory and practice of “ free 
enterprise” ; (2) to show in detail how the free play of competitive forces has been 
limited by United States concerns (price leadership, basing point pricing, etc.) and, 
in certain fields, by legislation ; (8) to assess the economic and social effects of 
these developments ; and (4) to discuss the role of Government action in relation 
to monopolistic practices. They believe that the price system is, in spite of some 
shortcomings, the best mechanism for allocating resources and that it should not 
be distorted by monopolistic practices. They stress that an effective Government 
policy preventing recurrent depressions and inflations is a necessary condition for 
the success of anti-monopoly policy. 
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Synpicat NATIONAL DES CADRES DE L’ADMINISTRATION DES CONTRIBUTIONS 
Drrecres ET pu CapasTrRE. L’harmonisation des fiscalités : Principes. Par la 
Commission d’Etudes Economiques, Financiéres, Fiscales et Administratives 
du Syndicat National des Cadres de l’Administration des Contributions Directes 
et du Cadastre. Paris, 1950. 20 pp. 


TINBERGEN, Jan, and Potak, J.J. The Dynamics of Business Cycles. A Study in 
Economic Fluctuations. Based on Economische Bewegingsleer, by Jan TINBER- 
GEN. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1950. x + 366 pp. 25s. 
This is an English edition of an earlier work in Dutch by the noted economist, 

Professor Tinbergen. In a non-technical style the author examines the main 

aspects of the economic analyses of business cycles. The final section of the book 

is devoted to a discussion of problems of business cycle policy. 


Statisties. 


InstTiruTO NACIONAL DE EstTatisTica, Portugal. Teoria dos levantamentos por 
amostragem. Licgdes de William G. Mapow, recolhidas e compiladas por Vasco 
Pinto de MacatHies. Lisbon, Publicagées do Centro de Estudos Econdémicos, 
1950. xv+278 pp. 60 escudos. 

This volume presents notes of a series of lectures on the theory of sampling 
surveys, given in Rio de Janeiro in the winter of 1946-47 by Professor Madow of 
the University of Illinois (United States), under the auspices of the Brazilian 
Statistical Society. The lectures cover the mathematical theory of sampling 
surveys, with many examples drawn from the field of labour statistics. 

The book treats in systematic order the general principles of random sampling, 
special methods applicable to various types of sub-samples, stratified sampling, the 
expression of estimates as ratios of random variates, and the problems of double- 
sampling and missing replies. This discussion is followed by an extended appendix 
on the theory of mathematical expectation and variance. In addition to theory, 
attention is paid to the cost of making surveys and the practical problems of sample 
selection. 

This is a text for the advanced student and a reference work for the labour 
statistician engaged in sample surveys. 


MoRGENSTERN, Oskar. On the Accuracy of Economic Observations. Princeton 

University Press, 1950. ix + 101 pp. 

In social sciences sources of error in statistical observations are more numerous 
than in natural sciences, yet much less attention is given to these errors of observa- 
tion (apart from errors of sampling) in the social than in other fields. This study 
deals more especially with the modern techniques of input-output tabulation and 
linear programming. 

One defect of many contemporary statistics is their “ specious accuracy ”"— 
though the number of employed workers in the United States is known accurately 
only in millions, this number and many data on phenomena which are even less 
easy to measure are commonly given in a large number of digits and decimals. This 
sort of information is often irrelevant and sometimes dangerous. “It is not an 
exaggeration [to say] that, from the savings in expense of producing, processing, 
printing and computing unnecessary digits of basically doubtful statistics, large- 
scale research in economics and statistics could be adequately financed. ” 
One source of “ specious accuracy ” in the dangerous category is the use of book- 
keeping data for compilation of statistics (e.g., on profits). In many cases a cumu- 
lation of errors occurs : (i) the mathematical formulation of the economic problem 
will often involve some simplification ; (ii) the factual data are subject to more 
or less serious errors of observation ; (iii) the computations made may have to be 
approximate due to restricted computing facilities ; and (iv) various errors in calcu- 
lation may creep in. 

In the second part of his study the author presents some of his investigations 
of error in foreign trade, employment and other economic statistics, indicating 
possible methods of measuring levels of accuracy. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, Bureau of the Census. 1950 Census 
of Population ; Classified Index of Occupations and Industries. Prepared under 
the Supervision of Howard G. BrunsmMan. Washington, 1950. xviii+-228 pp. 


UniTrep States Liprary or ConGcress, European Affairs Division. A Statis- 
tical Postwar Survey on the Natural Sciences and German Universities. By 
Kurt UEBERREITER. Washington, 1950. 44 pp. 


Industrial Relations. 


Brown, W. Robson, and Howe .ui-Everson, N. A. Industrial Democracy at 
Work. A Factual Survey. London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1950. 
xi+104 pp. 12s. 6d. 


CANDELORO, Giorgio. Jl movimento sindacale in Italia. Rome, Edizione di 
Cultura Sociale, 1950. 214 pp. 300 lire. 


Written unequivocally from the standpoint of the left-wing General Confedera- 
tion of Labour, this study gives a highly concentrated but very informative ana- 
lysis of the development of the Italian trade union movement from the early 
mutual aid societies to the present day. There is a very short appendix on the 
international trade union movement. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF Foop AND Drink WorKERS’ AssociATIons. Inter- 
national Bakery-Workers’ Conference, London, April 6 and 7, 1951. Reports 
from Affiliated Unions on Apprenticeship. Copenhagen, 1951. 7 pp. 


- — Reports from Affiliated Unions on Night-work in Bakeries. Copenhagen, 
1951. 14 pp. 


~ — Reports from Affiliated Unions on Trade-Schools. Copenhagen, 1951. 8 pp. 


KirsTEIn, George G. Stores and Unions. A Study of the Growth of Unionism 
in Dry Goods and Department Stores. New York, Fairchild Publications, 
Inc., 1950. x+246 pp. $7. 


LEFRANC, Georges. Les expériences syndicales en France de 1939 a 1950. Paris, 
Aubier, Editions Montaigne, 1950. 381 pp. 


After having published a series of studies of the history of French and inter- 
national trade-unionism the author here attempts to take stock of the experiments 
attempted in the last ten years. He hopes that the trade union movement, “ which 
has been very severe as regards everything outside the movement ”, will be equally 
severe in considering its past actions. 

The first two parts, covering the periods 1939-44 and “ after the Liberation ”, 
trace events so as to show the evolution of the different groups in the French 
trade union movement and their attitude towards two contradictory traditions : 
unity and “pluralism”. The third part analyses the practical effectiveness of 
certain forms of action (strikes, collective agreements, nationalisation, social 
security, works committees). Finally various disquieting symptoms are described 
(instability of membership, the invasion of ideas extraneous to the movement, 
the narrowing of the working-class front, the insignificance of members’ contri- 
butions), and the author considers that the movement is suffering from the fact 
that it has not attained its chosen object. A list of recent books on the subject 
is included. 


NESTEL, Louis Paul. Labor Relations in the Laundry Industry in Greater New 
York. New York, Claridge Publishing Corporation, 1950. 106 pp. $2. 


Untrep States DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. Fifty Years’ Progress of American 
Labor. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1950. 86 pp. 
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Wauine, Pierre. Les syndicats aux Etats-Unis. Leur force et leu: >riginalité. 
Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, N ‘i. Paris, 
Librairie Armand Colin, 1951. 191 pp. 

This book by Mr. Pierre Waline, who is a Professor at the Institut d Etudes 
Politiques de ’ Université de Paris and a member of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, is an objective, well-written study not only of the 
American trade union movement but also of the United States employers’ 
organisations and industrial relations generally. This volume is particularly 
welcome because literature in the French language on the U.S. industrial and 
labour scene is scanty. 


Labour Law. 


CENTRALNA RapA ZwiazKOw ZAwoDOWYCH W PoLscE. Nowe prawodawstwo w 
sprawach pracowniczych. With explanations by Dr. Czeslaw KuLrkowskI, 
Warsaw, 1950. 81 pp. 


Contains the texts, with commentary, of seven laws affecting labour adopted 
during the parliamentary session 1949-50. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, Labor Education Service. Handbook of Penn- 
sylvania Labor Legislation. Edited by Anthony Lucnek and Helen BEALL. 
Pennsylvania Municipal Publications Service, 1950. 80 pp. 25 cents; 20 or 
more copies, 20 cents each. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEw Mexico. Department of Government, Division of Research. 
An Appraisal of New Mexico Labor Legislation. By Nathaniel WoLimMan. 
Albuquerque, 1950. iii+65 pp. 50 cents. 


Management. 


BAUMGARTEN, Franziska. The Psychology of Human Relations in Industry. Trans- 
lated by E. D. Nisser. London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1950. 
x+205 pp. 15s. 


British INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT. Production Control in the Small Factory. 
Production Management Series, No. 1. Revised edition. London, 1951. 30 pp. 
2s. 6d. 


Evans, Chester E., and Laseavu, La Verne N. My Job Contest. Personnel Psycho- 
logy Monograph No. 1. Washington, 1950. xiv-+141+151 pp. 


A report on an experiment made by the General Motors Corporation with the 
object of improving employer-employee relations. 


GARDNER, Burleigh B., and Moore, David G. Human Relations in Industry. 
Chicago, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1950. xi+431 pp. $6.65. 


In this new edition of a work first published in 1945 the authors discuss prob- 
lems of human relations in industrial organisation in the United States, giving 
many examples drawn from experience. They emphasise the fact that “ there 
are no set principles of human relations and no simple techniques of diagnosis which 
the student can readily assimilate from his reading. The reason for this becomes 
apparent when we realise that evaluating and dealing with human relations prob- 
lems requires judgment and insight that can come only with experience. ” 


JorEeM, Knut. Personalforvaltning. Oslo, H. Aschehoug & Co. (W. Nygaard), 
1951. 239 pp. 


A practical handbook for the use of those concerned with personnel management, 
with special chapters on appointments and resignations, training, job evaluation, 
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wages, wages negotiations, health and social measures, etc. Practical examples are 
given, with reproductions of forms and cards used in a number of undertakings. 


Oxn1o State University. College of Commerce and Administration, Bureau of 
Business Research. Sources of Information on Personnel Management and 
Labor Relations. By Alton W. Baker and Franklin W. Rawson. Ohio Studies 
in Personnel. Research Monograph No. 62. Columbus, 1951. xiv+117 pp. 


Manpower ; Migration. 


BUNDESMINISTERIUM FUR ARBEIT, Federal iepublic of Germany. Die Struktur der 
Arbeitslosigkeit : Dauer der Arbeitslosigkeit und Alter der Arbeitslosen. Bonn, 
1950. 22 pp. 


As a result of an investigation made by the Federal Ministry of Labour into 
unemployment from the point of view of age of the unemployed and length of 
unemployment it was found that the duration of unemployment had greatly 
increased throughout the Republic and was structural in character. This structural 
unemployment is particularly marked in Schleswig-Holstein, Lower Saxony and 
Bavaria, where there are a considerable number of refugees. It is in these refugee 
Lander that skilled workers who have been unemployed for long periods are for the 
most part to be found, and this explains the shortage of trained workers in other 
parts of Western Germany. In spite of a general decrease of unemployment during 
the six months covered by the enquiry (end of February to end of August 1950), 
there was no change in age distribution and the majority of unemployed were still 
in the age group 18-45 years, which is also the group with the greatest number of 
workers who have been unemployed for long periods (6 to 18 months or over). 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION, Central Secretariat. Population Movements in the 
Caribbean. By Malcolm J. Prouproor. Port-of-Spain, 1950. viii+187 pp. 


Istrruto ITALIANO PER L’AFRICA. Premesse culturali alla emigrazione italiana. 
By Mario Dorato, Cesare Crsart, Luchino Franciosa, Massimo PE.uas, 
Vittoria Imar, Filippo Para, Giuseppe Fiorrro. Rome, Edizioni dell’Istituto 
Italiano per l’Africa, 1951. 604 pp. 


A series of interesting studies on certain problems of Italian emigration, with 
an account of Italian emigration to Africa, America and Oceania. Italian law and 
bilateral agreements signed by Italy concerning emigration are also studied, as well 
as the legislation of a certain number of countries on the conditions required for 
the admission of immigrants. Information is given on Italian social services for 
migrants, Italian social law, the political and social structure, living conditions and 
possibilities of employment in certain immigration countries, the protection 
given to migrants by Italian law and voluntary organisations as well as by certain 
international organisations such as the I.L.O., education for migrants (particularly 
the courses organised for those wishing to become migrants) and, finally, on matters 
of practical concern to migrants, such as climate, industrial health, and maladies 
peculiar to tropical and semi-tropical countries. 


Piant, G. F. Oversea Settlement : Migration from the United Kingdom to the 
Dominions. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1951. vi+186 pp. 16s. 

An excellent historical analysis of migration from the United Kingdom to the 
Dominions, summarising the various plans of settlement, both assisted and 
unassisted, from 1815 to the present day. This monograph will provide the neces- 
sary background for those who are planning future movements of populations 
and land settlements to the Commonwealth Dominions. The appendix pro vides 
statistical tables sufficient to indicate the future trends in this field. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. Department of Economics and Social Institutions, 
Industrial Relations Section. Mazimum Utilization of Employed Manpower. 
A Check List of Company Practices. Princeton, 1951. 52 pp. 
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A revision of a pamphlet compiled during the last war and distributed by the 
War and Navy Departments to many firms concerned in war production. The 
features, or “ check list ” of policies and procedures, which it is considered must. 
be developed in a company to achieve the best effective use of its available man- 
power are : (1) a flexible organisation to meet changes in production when neces- 
sary, (2) co-operation between management, labour, government and other agencies 
concerned, (8) efficient plant organisation and direction, (4) good selection and 
placement techniques, (5) a personnel department effective in reducing turnover 
and absenteeism among the employees and in maintaining employee welfare and 
satisfaction, (6) adequate programmes of training and upgrading with attention 
to supervisory staff, and (7) satisfactory systems of employee-management 
relations and co-operation. In connection with each factor brief mention is made 
of possible manpower problems and a series of steps to overcome them is recom- 
mended. A bibliography of selected readings on these subjects is appended. 


Trtak, V.R.K. Manpower Shortages and Surpluses. Delhi, Atma Ram & Sons, 

1951. 82 pp. 2 rupees. 

Gives examples of the principal causes underlying the shortage of skilled 
workers in India : the subordination of the division of labour to the caste system, 
shortage of certain raw materials, lack of labour mobility, etc. Solutions proposed 
are the building up of an effective employment service and the establishment 
of training projects. The action already taken by the Government of India in 
the field of manpower is described. 


Trmuin, Mabel F. Does Canada Need More People ? Toronto, Oxford University 
Press, for Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1951. xii+143 pp. $2. 
Attempts to define both the long-term and short-term economic effects of 

immigration, as well as the effect of immigration to Canada on emigration from 

Canada. The results of the enquiry into long-term effects are negative because 

there are too many variables that cannot be forecast ; but the study of the short- 

term effects leads to the conclusion that immigration to Canada would be highly 
desirable. With regard to the effect of immigration on emigration, the author 
considers that these factors are generally independent of each other. 


UniTep States ConGress. Vertriebene und Fliichtlinge volksdeutschen Ursprungs. 
Bericht (No. 1841) eines Sonder-Unterkomitees des Rechtsausschusses des 
Abgeordnetenhauses in Ausfiihrung von H. Res. 238, einer Entschliessung, 
die den Rechtsausschuss autorisiert, eine Untersuchung der Einwanderung 
und Nationalititenprobleme vorzunehmen. 24. Mirz 1950. Washington, 
Government Printer, 1950. 95 pp. 


UniTep States DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division 
of Manpower and Employment Statistics. Fact Book on Manpower. Selected 
Statistics on the Population and Labor Force of the United States, on its 
Industrial and Occupational Distribution and on Potential Manpower Resources 
under Conditions of National Emergency. Washington, 1951. 54 pp. 


VEREIN FUR SoziaLPouitiK. Die Problematik der Vollbeschadftigung. Verhandlun- 
gen auf der Tagung des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, Gesellschaft fiir Wirtschafts- 
und Sozialwissenschaften, in Bad Pyrmont 1950. Edited by Gerhard ALBREcaT. 
Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, Neue Folge, Band 3. Berlin, Verlag von 
Duncker & Humblot, 1951. 220 pp. 

Contains the text of addresses on the present state of employment theory, 
on full employment as a problem of the “ growing ” economy, and on the relevance 
of economic, credit, fiscal and foreign-trade policies to full employment. 


WIRTSCHAFTSWISSENSCHAFTLICHES INSTITUT DER GEWERKSCHAFTEN. Vollbeschdfti- 
gung. Ergebnisse einer Arbeitstagung des Wirtschaftswissenschaftlichen 
Instituts der Gewerkschaften in Oberhausen vom 16-19 Miirz 1950. Cologne, 
Bund-Verlag G.m.b.H., 1950. 239 pp. 
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Contains addresses by a number of British economists connected with the 
Oxford University Institute of Statistics (Messrs. Balogh, Burchardt, Flanders, 
Streeten and Worswick) on various general aspects of employment theories and 
policies, and papers presented by experts of the Economic Institute of the German 
Trade Unions on problems relating to the employment situation in Western 
Germany. Two shorter statements on post-war monetary and wages policies in 
that country are included. 


Voeational Training. 


DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTION, Puerto Rico. Insular Board for Vocational Education. 
Towards a Better Life Through Vocational Education. San Juan, 1950. 73 pp. 
A bulietin on progress in vocational training in Puerto Rico, describing the 

objects of the various programmes for agriculture, industry, commerce and domestic 

economy, and giving a general idea of organisation, methods and courses, etc. 


Menpoza, Romulo Y. Report on the Series of Conferences on the General Organisation 
and Administration of National Vocational Training Programs held in the 1.L.0. 
Asian Field Office on Technical Training, Bangalore, India. Manila, Bureau of 
Public Schools, 1950. iii+88 pp. 


MINISTERO DELLA PuBBLICA IsTRUZIONE, Italy. Direzione generale dell’istruzione 
tecnica. L’istruzione tecnica nella provincia di Como. Collana di monografie 
sull’istruzione tecnica in Italia. Como, Consorzio provinciale per l’istruzione 
tecnica di Como, 1950. 79 pp. 700 lire. 


Union INTERNATIONALE DES ASSOCIATIONS PATRONALES CATHOLIQUES (UNIAPAC). 
L’Organisation professionnelle. Cycle d’études patronales. 2nd Session, Paris, 
April 1950. Paris, Etudes — Publications — Editions — Enseignement, 1950. 
194 pp. 300 francs. 


Wages ; Conditions of Work. 


EISENBAHN-SOZIALAMT. Geschdftsberichte betrieblicher Sozialeinrichtungen der 
Deutschen Bundesbahn fiir das Jahr 1949. Frankfurt-on-Main, 1950. 44 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF CHRISTIAN TRADE Unions. Equal Pay for Equal 
Work. A Memorandum on the Principle of Women’s Work and Women’s Wages, 
submitted to the United Nations Economic and Social Council and the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation by the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions. Utrecht, 1950. 66 pp. 


InsTITUT TECHNIQUE DES SALAIRES. La gestion des salaires dans les entreprises. 
Collection “Producteurs”. Paris, 1950. 31 pp. 230 francs. 


NEvLAT, Gérard. Contribution a l'étude du travail de nuit. Lyon, Imprimerie Maurice 
Fabre, 1950. 83 pp. 


PostaL, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE INTERNATIONAL. Conditions of P.T.T. 
Staffs and Social Legislation in Latin America. By Fritz Gmtr. February- 
March issue of the Post Bulletin. Berne, 1951. iv-+202 pp. 

Describes working and living conditions of P.T.T. personnel in seven Latin- 
American countries: Mexico, Colombia, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay and 
Brazil, with information on the organisation of P.T.T. services, conditions of 
appointment and employment, hours of work, paid holidays, wages and salaries, 
cost of living, pensions, the trade union movement, etc. 


— Conditions of Travelling Post Office Staffs in Various Countries. Report by 
M. N. Exttesy and Aage Nreitsen. P.T.T.I. Congress, Stockholm, August 
1951. April issue of the Post Bulletin. Berne, 1951. 53 pp. 
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— Duties Performed and Services Rendered by, with Pay and Conditions of, Post- 
men. Report by C. J. Geppes. P.T.T.I. Congress, Stockholm, August 1951. 
May issue of the Post Bulletin. Berne, 1951. 144 pp. 

A report for the P.T.T.I. Congress (Stockholm, August 1951), containing an 
analysis of replies received from P.T.T. workers’ organisations in twelve European 
countries to a questionnaire on service and conditions of employment of P.T.T. 
employees. 


Industrial Health ; Rehabilitation. 


LauRENT, E. P. Retour du tuberculeux a la vie sociale et professionnelle: Sa réadap- 
tation. Preface by R. BENDA. Paris, G. Doin & Cie, 1950. 167 pp. 270 francs. 


Various aspects of the problem of rehabilitation of the tuberculous in France 
are discussed in this study, such as the attitude of the doctor, of the patient and of 
society towards the resettlement in employment of cured cases. The organisation 
of rehabilitation facilities in sanatoria, in after-cure centres, in sanatoria villages 
and in sheltered occupations is described. It is emphasised that medical super- 
vision is an essential part of post-sanatorial training during the period of testing 
for working capacity and in the after-care phase. An account of the practical 
application of such measures in France is given, and the texts of recent French 
legislation on the subject are quoted. A list is appended of the post-cure institu- 
tions recognised by the Ministry of Health. 


VaccaREzzA, Rodolfo A. Higiene y salubridad en la industria del cemento Port- 
land : Su investigacién en las fabricas argentinas. Buenos Aires, Guillermo Kraft 
Ltd., 1950. 656 pp. 

This study, undertaken at the request of the Argentine Association of Port- 
land Cement Manufacturers as part of an industrial health campaign, is very 
comprehensive, covering the whole cement industry of the country. Conditions 
were investigated in 15,480 workplaces for various processes in 11 cement factories, 
and 8,894 workers were medically examined, with a clinical and radiological 
examination in 2,838 cases. 

The first part gives tables, for each factory, showing the atmospheric and other 
environmental conditions in workplaces and offices (temperature, humidity, dust 
count at various places of operation, lighting), as well as incidence statistics of 
occupational diseases of the eyes, ears, nose, skin and respiratory system and the 
length of working experience. No case of silicosis was found although a few cases 
of pulmonary sclerosis are mentioned without further detail. 

The second part of the study contains tables of dust counts and analyses in 
the workplaces. The final part of the study, devoted to discussion of the results 
of the medical examinations, gives cumulative tables showing the incidence of 
affections of the eyes, ears, skin and respiratory system, particularly nasal affections, 
and their relation to the average dust concentration. The incidence of nasal 
affections, more especially acute rhinitis, was found to be proportionate to dust 
concentration, length of exposure being also a determining factor in the case of 
the chronic forms. It is concluded that acute rhinitis is an occupational disease 
in this industry. No concordance between the incidence of bronchial disease and 
dust concentration could be established. Cases recorded were attributed to the 
effect of climate and other external causes. The rate for pulmonary affections is 
stated to be lower than that for the general population, even for those with 30 years’ 
working experience. The author puts forward the hypothesis that the absence 
of silicosis in the Portland cement industry is due to chemical properties of this 
cement. 


Agriculture, 


BAYRISCHES STAATSMINISTERIUM FUR ERNAHRUNG, LANDWIRTSCHAFT UND 
Forsten. Schulen der Landwirtschaft. Munich, Bayerischer Landwirtschafts- 
verlag G.m.b.H., 1950. 183+ -xliii pp. 
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Heske, Franz. Besitz und Verpflichtung. Ein Beitrag der Waldwirtschaft zur 
sozialékonomischen Problematik unserer Zeit. Mitteilungen der Bundesanstalt 
fiir Forst- und Holzwirtschaft, Nr. 19. Beitrige zum Ausbau einer Philosophie 
der Organik, Nr. 1. Hamburg-Reinbek, 1950. 165 pp. 


STAPLEDON, R. George (editor). Farming and Mechanised Agriculture. 4th edition. 
London, New York, Todd Reference Books Limited ; London, George G. Harrap 
& Co., 1950. 407 pp. 25s. 


SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE ALLIED Powers. General Headquarters, Natural 
Resources Section. The Japanese Village in Transition. Report No. 136. By 
Arthur F. Raper, Tamie Tsucuryama, Herbert Passrn, David L. Sr1s. 
Tokyo, 1950. 275 pp. 

An analysis, based on field observations during the period 1947-49, of adjust- 
ments in Japanese rural life as a result of the various political and institutional 
changes which have taken place in that country in the post-war years. These 
include the new Constitution and civil code, the agrarian reform, associated with a 
new farm credit system and the establishment of autonomous agricultural co- 
operatives, and comprehensive educational reforms. 

The book is divided into four principal parts. Part I describes, with the aid of 
photographs and charts and short explanatory texts, the main features of rural 
Japan ; in a similar manner part II describes the changes which have occurred in 
the 13 villages chosen for special study ; and part III gives a more detailed descrip- 
tion of these villages in all their aspects—occupational, religious, educational, 
political, etc. In part IV a more comprehensive analysis is made of the effects 
of the institutional and political changes on village life. 

As a detailed study of rural life in an area where fundamental changes have 
been made in the whole concept of living this study is of the utmost value. 


Texas AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION and UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE. Legal Aspects of Farm Tenancy in Texas. By Erling D. 
SoLBERG. Bulletin 718. Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, College Station, 
1950. 255 pp. 

One of a series of State monographs on the subject which have appeared in 
recent years. Texas tenancy law “is a composite of constitutional provisions, 
statutory law, Supreme Court rulings and decisions of the Courts of Civil Appeals ”. 
Among the topics discussed are laws relating to the creation of various types 
of tenancy and sharecropping agreements and the rights and duties of landlords, 
tenants and croppers thereunder ; laws regarding repairs, improvements, payment 
of rent, rights in crops and priority of liens thereon ; chattel mortgage laws ; and 
laws defining the rights of the various parties on transfer of leased premises, on 
breach of rental agreements and on termination of the lease contract. There is also a 
discussion of arbitration, distress and eviction procedures. A detailed general 
index under well-chosen headings and an index of terms defined considerably 
lighten the task of reference to specific points. 


Co-operation. 


Bonner, A. Economic Planning and the Co-operative Movement. Design for Study 
Series, No. 2. Loughborough, Leics., Co-operative Union Ltd., 1950. 60 pp. Is. 
While accepting some economic planning as necessary and inevitable, the 

author is opposed both to “ coercive co-operation ” and to planning which would 

impede the development of voluntary co-operation. 


JOHNSTON, Helen L. Rural Health Cooperatives. Joint Publication of Cooperative 
Research and Service Division, Farm Credit Administration, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, and Division of Medical and Hospital Resources, Public Health 

Service, Federal Security Agency. FCA Bulletin, 60, PHS Bulletin, 308. 

Washington, 1950. ix+93 pp. 
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An analysis of the experience of the groups which have been formed in 21 States 
of the United States to apply co-operative principles and methods to rural health 
problems. The purposes and methods of such groups, how they started and how 
they operate, the services and benefits they provide, and the problems they 
encounter are examined. In a concluding evaluation, credit is given to these 
co-operatives for making people more aware of the value of preventive health 
services and for providing useful lessons in meeting community health needs also 


in other ways. 

















UNITED @@) NATIONS 


Important Current Economic Publications 


Economic Survey of Europe in 1950. 275 pp. $2.50; 17s. 6d. 


Prepared annually by the Secretariat of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe, the ye poets a comprehensive review 
of European economic changes and developments. 


Economic Bulletin for Europe. Three issues annually. $1.50; 
lis. 3d. (post paid). 


The Bulletin reports on European economy in the intervals between 
publication of the annual Survey. In addition, it contains special 
articles on current economic problems and an appendix of European 
economic statistics. 


World Economic Report 1949-50. 247 pp. $2.50; 17s. 6d. 


The Report deals with major national economic changes, internationa 
trade and payments, dollar deficits and currency devaluations. 
Prepared by the Department of Economic Affairs of the United Nations 
Secretariat. 


Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle East. 84 pp. 
$1.00 ; 7s. 6d. 


This publication describes the basic characteristics of Middle Eastern 
economy, reviews recent economic trends, discusses the importance 
of oil in the economy of the area and surveys economic development 
programmes. 


Review of Economic Conditions in Africa. 119 pp. $1.25; 9s. 


A survey of recent trends in Africa in agriculture, mining, fuel, power, 
iron, steel, transportation, labour and foreign trade, as well as a 
discussion of the basic characteristics of African economy and economic 
development plans. 


Measures for the Economie Development of Under-Developed 
Countries. 108 pp. $0.75; 5s. 


This report, prepared by five independent experts appointed by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, makes recommendations for 
national and international action for the development of economically 
under-developed areas. 


Available in national currencies from United Nations sales 
agents or from the Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A., or the Sales Section, European Office of the 
United Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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A Study in the Theory of Inflation 


Dr. BENT HANSEN 
Institute of Economics, University of Uppsala 


A study of some of the central economic problems of our post-war world, in parti- 
cular, of suppressed inflation. The author deals explicitly with the problem of 
disequilibrium in the labour market and discusses the market effects of price 
and wage control, giving a survey of various measures for abolishing suppressed 
inflation. 18s. net. 


Principles of Private and Public Planning 


A Study in Economic Sociology 
PROFESSOR WILHELM KEILHAU 


Believing that the laws governing private and public planning are the same, 
Professor Keilhau provides a scientific exposition of the theory of economic 
planning. He examines fundamental difficulties caused by the uncertainty of the 
future and by human behaviour, and points out that even public planners will 
have to use the market as an instrument of calculation. 16s. net. 


The American Economy, 1860-1940 


A. J. YOOUNGSON BROWN 
Lecturer in Economic History in the University of Cambridge 


The aim of this book is to provide a brief but reasonably comprehensive account 
of the economic development of the United States from the Civil War to 1940. 
Attention is concentrated on those factors in American development which help 
to explain the phenomenal rate of growth, the rapid changes, and the illusion of 
remoteness, which are so prominent in America’s rise to a position of world 
economic supremacy. 15s. net. 


British Government Since 1918 


Stmr GILBERT CAMPION, G. N. CHESTER, 
PROFESSOR W. J. M. MACKENZIE, J. H. WARREN, 
PROFESSOR W. A. ROBSON, Sir ARTHUR STREET 


Introduction by Sir John Anderson 
“A rich treasury of fact and recorded experience, available for all who are con- 


cerned with the problems of government, whether as students or practitioners.” 
—Sir ArtTHuR SALTER in Political Quarterly. 2nd imp. 16s. net. 
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What is Sociology ? 
What are the recent Developments in this Field ? 


No better source can be found than the official organ 
of the American Sociological Society 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Bi-monthly (February, April, June, August, October, December) 
$4 per year, plus 50c. postage in foreign countries. 
Address : 
Ernest R. Mowrer, Managing Editor, American Sociological Review 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Volume V, No. 3, Aucust 1951 


The Israeli-Syrian Crisis in the ety of the Arab-Israel 

Armistice System . . Jacob C, Hurewrrz 
The U.S.S.R. and the Atom Frederick OsBorN 
The Establishment of the Far Eastern Commission .. George H. BLAKESLEE 
Obstructionism and the Rules of the General Assembly Allan Hovey, Jr. 


Summaries of the activities of international organisations, documents and a selected 
bibliography 
$1.25 a copy $3.50 a year 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Massachusetts 








LABOR AND NATION 


An Independent Magazine of Information and Analysis 
Published quarterly by the Inter-Union Institute 


Articles on industrial relations in the U.S. and their impact on the national 
economy ; labor in politics ; American labor leadership. 

Discussions of America’s part in the international struggle for social, political 
and economic democracy ; the European Recovery Plan ; European and American 
political ideologies, within and outside of the trade union movements. 


Subscription : $4.00 yearly ($4.50 abroad) 
LABOR AND NATION, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, N.Y. 
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Science & Society 
(Established 1936) 
Volume XV, Number 3, Summer 1951 
History, Marxism and Henry Adams Richard GREENLEAF 
What is Chance ? Mario BUNGE 


Private Enterprise and Full Employment ...... . Otto NaTHan 


The German Trade Union Movement ......... K. JURGEN 
Paul PHILLIPs 


Quarterly, 50c. single copy $2.00 per year ($2.50 foreign) 
SCIENCE & SOCIETY, 30 East 20TH Street, New York 3, N.Y. 




















Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
Published in two purts 


Series A : papers dealing with such matters as eee and vital statistics, 
agriculture, economics, finance, trade, industry and sociology ; also book reviews 
and notes on matters of current interest. 
Series B: papers dealing with advances in statistical methodology and 
mathematical subjects. 
Price per number: Series A: 15s. ; Series B: £1 2s. 6d. 
Annual subscription, post free: Series A, 4 numbers: £3 1s.; Series B, 2 numbers: £2 5s. 6d. 


Both parts available free to Fellows. For particulars apply to the Assistant Secretary. 
Roya Sratisticat Society, 4 Portugal Street, Lonpon, W.C. 2 

















ECONOMICA 


Issued quarterly by the Lonpon ScHoot oF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
in February, May, August, and November 


31st Year: New Series, Vol. XVIII, No. 70: May 1951 


Imperfect Competition in Retail Trades. . . . Julia Hoop and B. S. Yamey 
A Regional Analysis of British Import Prices .. . . .. . K. L. Kinsman 
Great Britain’s Capital Formation, 1865-1914 ... . . . . J. H. LENFANT 
Changes in the Structure of the German Banking System +e oe J Lae 
The Removal of Trade Barriers : The Regional versus the 

Spwenems Geese wk he ee eee .... J. E. MEADE 


Subscriptions and enquiries should be addressed to the Publications Department, 
LONDON ScHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL ScIENCE, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London 


Annual subscription : 21s. Single copies : 6s. post free 








OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Quarterly Journal of Industrial and Vocational Psychology 
Partial Contents of July 1951 issue 
Relation Between Skill and Adjustment of a Group of West-Indian Negro Workers 
in England. By Anthony H. Ricumonp. 
Selection, Training and Status of Supervisors: 11. Training. By F. I. de la P. 
GarrortH, H. F. Lock and D. M. Smpney. 
A Study of Some Attitudes to Factory Work. By J. WALKER and R. MarriorT. 
Current Research Needs in Vocational Guidance. By Denis McManon. 
Annual Subscription: £1 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
14 WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 1 

















THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 


The Quarterly Journal of the Royal Economic Society 
December 1950 


The Substitution Effect in Value Theory ....... R. G. D. ALLEN 
The Premium on U.S. Dollar Securities ........ M.S. Re 
Diversification of Industry .......+see- . . J. SYKES 
Economics and the Social Sciences .......... A. G. PAPANDREOU 
Does the Matrix Multiplier Oscillate? -........ R. M. Goopwin 


Reviews, Recent Periodicals and New Books 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., St. Martin’s Street, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Applications for Fellowship to Royal Economic Society, 4 Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2 
Annual subscription, £1 10s. ; Life subscription £22 10s. 
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THE REVIEW OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 


Partial Contents of No. 42: Vol. XV (2) 1949-50 
Devaluation and the Cost of Living in the 


United Kingdom ......... James L. BurtTie and Wolfram Liere 
The Welfare Basis of the Marginal Cost-Pricing Principle . . . Nancy RuccLes 
The Structure of Classical Value Theories .......... Kenneth May 


Annual subscription : 15s. per vol., post free. Price per issue: 5s.; 5s. 3d. post free. 
U.S.A. and Canada: $4 per vol. 


Back number rates on application to Secretary. Cheques, whether drawn in sterling 
or dollars, should be made payable to the Review of Economic Studies. 

Editorial communications should be sent to The Editor, Review of Economic Studies, 
London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. Articles from 
the U.S.A. and Canada should be sent to P. A. Samuelson, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. All other communications to The Secretary, Review of 
Economic Stu udies, 4, Trumpington Street, Cambridge, England. 








Hind Mazdoor 


Organ of the Hind Mazdoor Sabha (Indian Labour Congress) 
Published monthly in English 


The Hind Mazdoor gives a news digest of the activities of affiliated unions 
of the Sabha, and reports and news of various world organisations. It also 
aims at giving information on national and international labour legislation. 


Annual subscription : 5 rupees Single copy : 8 annas 
(Foreign postage extra) 


The Editor, HIND MAZDOOR, 25/2 Bhai Jivanji Lane, Thakurdwar, Bomsay, India 








INDIAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 
Official Organ of the Indian Economic Association 
(Founded 1918) 
Contents : Articles by recognised authorities on economic theory, economic history, 
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